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A Space for Conceptualizing 
Person-Group Relationships’ 


JAY M. JACKSON 





IN attempting to understand what the steadily increasing flow of research on group 
dynamics is yielding, and how the findings from various studies complement or 
contradict each other, or are incommensurable, one of the problems is to determine, 
in any given piece of research, the characteristics of the social structure within 
which behavior is occurring. It has become common practice to call a ‘group’ every 
assemblage of two or more persons in the laboratory, or even every multiplicity of 
individuals with something in common who respond to a questionnaire or inter- 
view. Since much of the research in group dynamics has been field-theoretical, 
either formally or in flavor, it would be desirable to find some way of conceptualiz- 
ing variations of social structure within the Lewinian framework of constructs. 
These have the advantage of specifying the conceptual dimensions of the theoretical 
terms employed, with the attendant possibilities of logical articulation, and the 
ordering of situations analytically or experimentally along these dimensions. This 
paper is an attempt to use such a conceptual framework for describing various 
types of ‘group membership’. 


TWO DIMENSIONS FOR DESCRIBING GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP 


Some conception of group membership is explicit or implicit in every study of 
groups. In the absence of systematic treatment and of recognition of the various 
conceptions, it is likely that findings about a person’s behavior in relation to a group 
will be highly dependent upon the type of ‘membership’ that he holds. One common 
distinction, for example, is that between formal membership and psychological mem- 
bership. A person is formally a member of a group if his name appears on the legal 
roster of members as, for example, membership in a trade union or in a church. 
But the fact of formal membership in itself tells nothing about the person’s com- 
mitment to the values and goals of the group; or the strength of expectations in 
the group about the person’s attitudes or behavior. 

Two minimai conditions seem to be required for a person to have psychological 
membership in a group: first, he must be sufficiently attracted to membership to” 
want to belong to the group more than he wants not to belong to it; second, the 
group must assign a member’s role to the person, to some degree at least. Each of 





1. This paper was prepared as part of the program of research conducted under Contract 
Nonr-1224(11) with the Office of Naval Research. The author would like to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr Dorwin Cartwright and his other co! at the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
for many helpful suggestions during the course of the work. 
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4 HUMAN RELATIONS 
these conditions seems to be necessary for psychological membership, but neither 
to be sufficient in itself. 

The first condition can be described using the concept attraction, defined as the 
resultant force on a person to remain in or locomote into a group. This concept 
and a derivative one, cohesiveness, defined as the sum of the members’ attraction 
to a group, have been used widely in both laboratory and field studies (3, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 13). Both the conceptual and the operational definitions of attraction have been 
standardized within a fairly narrow range of variation. A number of replicated 
empirical findings have established its usefulness, with respect both to the dynamics 
of groups and to the social behavior of individuals. 

The second condition can be described using the concept acceptance, defined as 
the degree to which there exist role prescriptions in a group regarding an individual’s 
behavior (8). Acceptance has also been used to signify recognition by a group of a 
person’s belongingness (11) and attribution to a person of ability to contribute to 
the group (3, 10). Although these definitions are somewhat different, there appears 
to be a common conceptual core: the assignment in some degree by a group of a 
member’s role to a person. The operational definitions of acceptance that have been 
used are very similar, and the findings with this concept demonstrate a high degree 
of consistency. 

It is essential to distinguish the concept of acceptance, thus defined, from ‘socio- 
metric acceptance’, or liking. The function of the concept in the present scheme is 
to provide some articulation between a group as a social system and a person. Thus, 
from a group member’s point of view, accepting a person is /ocating him within the 
power field of the group, that is, seeing him as subject to the sanctions attendant on 
adherence to or deviation from group norms. Acceptance is what Morrissette (15), 
after Heider (4), refers to as a unit relation, one of ‘inclusion-exclusion’, whereas 
attraction is what he calls an affect relation, one of ‘approach-avoidance’. 


THE R-SPACE FOR PERSON-GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


According to Lewin ‘the phase space is a system of co-ordinates, each corre- 
sponding to different amounts of intensities of one “property” ’ (12). It does not 
presume to represent all the forces in the social field, but is a useful analytical 
device for representing, ‘by way of graphs or equations, the quantitative relation 
between these few properties, variables or aspects of the field, or of an event in it’. 
It will be used here to demonstrate conceptual linkages between phenomena, and 
to facilitate a consideration of the effect of changing the value of certain variables, 
without having to consider the other mediating or conditioning factors in the total 
field. 

Using a phase space to represent person-group relationships suggests that the 
concepts of attraction and acceptance are useful in describing certain character- 
istics of a large number of complex social phenomena—not only psychological 
membership and nonmembership, but also caste relationships, marginality, rebel- 
lion, and even certain aspects of what might be called psychological war. To the 
degree that common dimensions are found in social events, the events can be 
ordered by these characteristics of their structure. One social situation will then 
be seen to merge into another, at least in some aspects, as the values on the co- 
ordinates of the phase space change. This implies that an indefinite number of 
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person-group relationships exist, one for every point in the space, and each repre- 
sents a process that varies in degree. It is convenient here, however, to divide the 
space into ‘segments’, and to indicate how a number of familiar social phenomena 
can be ordered to these segments. 


FIGURE 1 THE R-SPACE DIVIDED INTO NINE ‘SEGMENTS’, 
EACH TYPIFYING A PARTICULAR PERSON-GROUP 
RELATIONSHIP 


ATTRACTION 


| 

| 

CASTE I | PSYCHOLOGICAL 

RELATIONSHIP | MEMBERSHIP 
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In Figure J any pair of values on the two co-ordinates will describe a person’s 
position in relationship to a group. Thus the person who has high positive attrac- 
tion to a group and high positive acceptance is differently related to the group from 
the person who has zero acceptance and high negative attraction. Although person- 
group relationships are treated like discrete classes of phenomena, this is merely for 
convenience of exposition. What is referred to here as a distinctive type of relation- 
ship is really a ‘segment’ of the phase space with an appropriate label; the charac- 
teristics attributed to a type are considered to be the modal attributes of the ‘seg- 
ment’. The relationship space, or r-space, is divided into nine such segments in 
Figure 1. 

The r-space treats the concepts of attraction and acceptance as orthogonal 
dimensions. This assumption of theoretical independence is consistent with the fact 
that each dimension is of a different ‘conceptual type’ (12, p. 37) and implies merely 
that every point in the space is theoretically conceivable. Empirically, some values 
of the co-ordinates will occur together more often than others. It has been found, 
for example, that attraction and acceptance are often positively correlated (3, 8), 
although it is possible, with some difficulty, to vary them independently. 

Attraction and acceptance are treated in the r-space model as variables that can 
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assume positive, zero, or negative values. This raises few problems for attraction. 
By definition it has the conceptual dimensions of a vector: direction, magnitude, 
and point of application. When the forces to remain in or move towards a group 
are greater than those to leave or move away from it, attraction is positive. When 
the former forces are exactly counterbalanced by the latter, attraction is zero. And 
when the forces to leave a group or move away from it are greater than those to 
stay or move towards it, attraction is negative. 

Defining acceptance as a variable raises the question: what are its conceptual 
dimensions? According to the definition stated above, acceptance has the same 
conceptual type as position: a person can be located within or outside of the power 
field of a group. If it is assumed that a group has greater potentiality for inducing 
forces upon its more central members than upon peripheral members or nonmem- 
bers, then acceptance can vary in degree, depending upon the centrality of a 
person’s location in the power field of the group. When there are role prescriptions 
in a group regarding a person’s membership behavior, the person has some positive 
acceptance in the group. When members of a group do not care whether a person 
conforms to group norms or contributes toward group goals, then his acceptance 
in the group is zero. When a person is located in a negative power field outside the 
boundary of the group, his acceptance as a member is negative. Thus if the person 
starts to locomote towards the group, restraining forces will arise to oppose his 
entry into the group. There will be a barrier against locating the person within the 
group power field. This implies that there cannot be role prescriptions in the group 
regarding the individual’s behavior because for some reason he is considered unfit 
for membership. Negative acceptance is exemplified by such social phenomena as 
a fraternity barring minority group members, or an Olympic team excluding pro- 
fessional athletes. The degree of negative acceptance will depend upon the strength 
of the potential barrier. 

The point of view represented in the r-space model is that of an objective 
observer, since certain characteristics of a number of different life spaces are treated 
simultaneously. If ‘perceived acceptance’ were substituted wherever ‘acceptance’ 
has been used, however, a person’s relationship to a group would be defined as 
represented within his own life space, that is to say, as it was affecting his behavior. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL MEMBERSHIP 


The upper right-hand segment of the r-space in Figure / is called ‘psychological 
membership’, since person-group relationships in that part of the space correspond 
to the conditions discussed earlier, and which now can be restated: 


1. A person's attraction to the group must be positive. 
2. A person’s acceptance by the group must be positive. 


Since it is clear that there are a great many points within the segment which fulfill 
these conditions, each one representing a unique person-group relationship, it 
follows that psychological membership, so defined, is a relationship that varies in 
degree. As the values of attraction and acceptance become less positive, the relation- 
ship changes in character. It becomes ‘attenuated’. Psychological membership 
gradually merges into psychological nonmembership, as the values on the co- 
ordinates approach zero, 
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There are several implications of defining psychological membership in this way. 
First, in order that a person’s attraction may be positive, the group must be seen 
by him as capable of directly or indirectly satisfying some of his needs; its resultant 
valence for him must be positive. Second, for a person to have positive acceptance 
in a group, the group must be more than a mere aggregate of individuals, since 
there must be role prescriptions for members. The strength of the group’s power 
field must be greater than zero. Third, althougk the concept group has been left 
undefined, the above definition of psychological membership points toward a 
conception of psychological group as an organized system in which members 
anticipate some need satisfaction in return for behaving in accordance with role 
prescriptions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NONMEMBERSHIP 


Every point in the r-space which does not represent psychological membership 
logically should symbolize a relationship of nonmembership. The meaning of 
psychological nonmembership is restricted, here, however, to those person-group 
relationships where a person’s attraction to the group is zero, and the group does 
not accept the person as a member. This definition will permit a number of other 
distinctions to be made about relationships between a person and a group that are 
suggested by combinations of values on the coordinates of the space. 

As with psychological membership, the model suggests that there are many 
different degrees of psychological nonmembership, represented by the entire set of 
points which cluster around zero attraction and zero acceptance. 

Psychological nonmembership appears to be clearly different from formal non- 
membership. A person can be a legal member of a group, but psychologically not 
belong; he can also have psychological membership in a group although formally 
he is not a member. This distinction is involved in a great many ‘social problems’, 
such as the assimilation of immigrants into a society, the integration of isolates into 
a social group, or the induction of new employees into a work group. In such situa- 
tions the relationship between the person and the group can be described as psycho- 
logical nonmembership if the person has little or no desire to belong to the group, 
and is not assigned a member’s role by the other members. 


PREFERENCE GROUP RELATIONSHIP 


Where a person is positively attracted to membership in a group, but he has no 
acceptance as a member, his objective relationship to the group would be found in 
the segment of the r-space called Preference Group in Figure 1. This term is used to 
describe all those person-group relationships where attraction is positive and ac- 
ceptance close to zero. Such a relationship is found in a situation where a person 
wants to belong to a group but is not assigned a member’s role: for example,:a 
candidate is not selected as a member of a football team; or an ambitious society 
matron who wants to belong to an exclusive club is not given one of the available 
memberships. 

Another illustration of this relationship can be found in Merton and Kitt’s 
chapter on reference group behavior, using material from The American Soldier (14). 
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The authors discuss the finding that green replacements who were members of the 
same unit as veteran combat soldiers tended to assimilate the latter’s attitudes to- 
wards combat, although replacements in units of their own had quite different 
attitudes. This account suggests that replacements may have perceived the status 
of combat veterans as honorific and desirable. Although replacements and veterans 
were formally members of the same unit, the veterans constituted an élite in-group, 
to which replacements desired to belong. Replacements had positive attraction to 
membership in this in-group. Although the data are not presented, it may be guessed 
that veterans did not expect replacements to act like veterans, and were probably 
amused or even irritated by their attempts to do so. Veterans would not evaluate 
the behavior of these green men according to the same standards as they used for 
combat-tested soldiers. A replacement did not have acceptance as a member of the 
veterans’ in-group. The relationship between a replacement and the veterans’ sub- 
group can therefore be termed a preference group relationship. 

The concept introduced here has a more restricted meaning than ‘reference 
group’. In pointing out the distinction between ‘normative reference group’ and 
‘comparative reference group’, Kelley defined the former as ‘a group in which the 
individual is motivated to gain or maintain acceptance’ (9). Within the scheme of 
this paper, the above condition can be described as positive attraction, and might 
apply, therefore, to a number of different types of relationship between a person 
and a group. The second use of reference group (comparative reference group) that 
Kelley recognizes, that of denoting ‘a group which the person uses as a reference 
point in making evaluations of himself and others’, does not necessarily imply any 
relationship between a person and a group. Thus reference group is a much more 
general and inclusive concept than is required for the purpose of the r-space model. 
Since only structural relationships between a person and a group are being de- 
scribed, with no necessary implications for attitudes or behavior without introducing 
additional assumptions, the term preference group will be used in this limited con- 
text. Thus the relationship is not defined in terms of a group’s influence upon a 
person ; and the conditions remain to be specified under which a person in a prefer- 
ence group relationship will or will not refer his attitudes or behavior to the group. 
Some theoretical statements about these conditions are discussed elsewhere (8). 


MARGINAL GROUP RELATIONSHIP 


When a person has positive acceptance in a group, but little or no attraction to 
membership, his connection with the group can be called a marginal group relation- 
ship. The segment of the r-space which ‘contains’ all such person-group relationships 
lies directly below the one that represents psychological membership in Figure 1. 
When a person who belongs psychologically to a group suffers a decrement in 
attraction to the group, his relationship, according to this formulation, becomes 
marginal. A person has a marginal relationship when some role prescriptions exist 
in a group regarding his membership behavior but he has little motivation to belong 
to the group, implying that he does not perceive it as a direct or indirect means of 
satisfying his needs, relative to satisfactions available elsewhere or the deprivations 
attendant upon membership. 

As employed here, marginal group relationship is a narrower concept than the 
ideas of marginality and the marginal man familiar to sociologists (16). These are 
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commonly used to describe the position of a person who stands between two groups, 
belonging fully to neither of them. For example, in his analysis of adolescence, 
Lewin says: 


‘The marginal man is a person who stands on the boundary between two groups. 
. .. There is a strong tendency for the members of the underprivileged minority 
group to cut loose and to try to enter the majority group. If the person is partly 
successful in establishing relationships with the privileged group without being 
fully accepted, he becomes a marginal man, belonging to both groups but not 
fully to either of them’ (12, p. 143). 


In this example, it is clear that the ‘marginal man’ has relationships with two groups, 
a ‘majority group’ and a ‘minority group’. These two person-group relationships 
are quite different and can vary independently. In the former, he is highly attracted 
to membership, but he is only partially accepted as a member. If his acceptance by 
the other members were sufficiently positive, the relationship could be described as 
psychological membership in the present scheme. This would imply that the minority 
group member had actually ‘passed over’ into the majority group, and had ceased 
to be marginal. If his acceptance were negligible, or even negative, his relationship 
with the group would fall into one of the other segments of the r-space, to be 
discussed later. 

It is the ‘marginal man’s’ relationship with the minority group, however, that 
is relevant to the present section. He is accepted as a member of this group, but has 
little if any desire to be a member. Such a relationship, where a person’s attraction 
to a group is around zero, but his acceptance as a member is positive, is termed here 
a marginal group relationship. This is only one of the variety of person-group rela- 
tionships, to be represented in different segments of the r-space, that appear to be 
included in the classical conception of marginality. 


CASTE I RELATIONSHIP 


Where a person is motivated to become a member of a group, but is excluded 
because he is unfit for membership or, more generally, because he does not conform 
to the specifications established by the group for determining who can become 
members, then a type of caste relationship exists between the person and the group. 
In the r-space, the segment called Caste I Relationship, characterized by positive 
values of attraction and negative values of acceptance, is used to describe such 
person-group relationships. This seems to be appropriate in view of the previous 
discussion defining negative acceptance as the degree to which potential barriers 
exist against locating a person in a group’s power field. 

The conception of Apartheid in South African race relations belongs in this seg- 
ment of the space, since the dominant white group has defined the community as 
composed only of whites, whereas a Negro would like to have full membership in 
the community.? The type of person-group relationship created wherever segrega- 
tionists hold sway in this country fits into the Caste I segment. Many other social 








2. This person-group relationship is more accurately described as a group-group relationship. 
The development of intergroup relationships from person-group relationships will be discussed in 
a subsequent section. 


> 
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phenomena in addition to those ordinarily recognized as caste relationships have 
similar structural characteristics: for example, a physically handicapped child can- 
not belong to a school athletic team, nor can a foreign-born citizen join the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. To the degree that a person’s re to 
a group is positive and his acceptance as a member is negative, he has a Caste I 
relationship to the group. 


CASTE II RELATIONSHIP 


A different type of caste relationship exists when a person who is excluded from 
a dominant in-group has no attraction to membership. This segment of the r-space, 
called Caste II, is described by negative values of acceptance, and zero or near-zero 
values of attraction. Many such caste situations have been described in the anthro- 
pological literature (5). In Southern United States, a Negro who is willing to accept 
‘separate but equal facilities’ has this relationship to the dominant white members 
of the community. The Caste II relationship might empirically be more stable than 
Caste I, because of the lack of attraction to membership on the part of the excluded 
person. Theoretically, however, it changes with changes in the values of the two 
co-ordinates. If an excluded person’s attraction to membership increases in a posi- 
tive direction, the relationship changes in the direction of Caste I; if acceptance by 
the group changes from negative to zero, the relationship tends to become psycho- 
logical nonmembership. 

The distinction between a Caste II relationship and psychological nonmember- 
ship is seen in Figure 1 to be the difference between negative and zero acceptance 
of a person by a group’s members. It may be postulated that this represents a very 
great difference psychologically for a person who is not positively accepted by a 
group. There are countless groups, for every person, in which he does not have 

tance as a member, with no particular effects on his behavior or feelings. But 
the knowledge that a person is barred from membership in a group, even if he does 
not especially want to belong to it, can activate psychological forces that markedly 
affect his behavior and feelings (7). 

In his discussion of the effects of prejudice upon personality development, 
Clark concludes that research evidence ‘consistently indicates that the personality 
pattern of minority-group individuals is influenced by the fact of their minority 
status’ (1, p. 47). Deutscher and Chein found that social scientists were agreed that 
segregation has detrimental psychological effects on members of segregated groups, 
even when equal facilities are provided (2). There is some evidence that even when 
segregation of a group is voluntary, negative effects are found in the personality of 
its children (1, p. 62). The differential effects upon behavior of simply being outside 
of a group, being excluded, or being rejected from membership require consider- 
able further systematic investigation.3 Formally, the problem can be described as 





"3. One of the problems that arose in the study by Jackson and Saltzstein (8) was the difficulty 

in pene ors operationally between zero and negative acceptance. It is possible that, instead 

preference group and psychological nonmembership in this experiment, the relation- 

ship fell into the Caste I and Caste II segments. In an unpublished study by J. M. Jackson 

J. D. Snoek on the behavioral and attitudinal reactions to experimentall Pd induced rejection, 

it was possible to create five different acceptance conditions which ranged from strong positive 

acceptance to strong negative acceptance. See also the experiments by Kelley and his colleagues 
(3, 10). 
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investigating the distinction between a Caste II relationship and one of psycho- 
logical nonmembership; or of holding attraction constant at zero and varying 
acceptance between zero and negative values. 


REBELLIOUS RELATIONSHIP 


The lower right-hand segment of the r-space encompasses person-group relation- 
ships described by positive values of acceptance and negative values of attraction. 
In such a relationship, a person is assigned a member’s role by a group, but the 
resultant force acting upon him tends to move him away from the group. Thus only 
when barriers exist against his leaving the group would he be found physically 
located in the group, that is, would he remain in contact with its members. When 
no such barriers exist, the person would simply leave the group. Here, too, the dis- 
tinction between physical presence in a group, formal membership, and psycho- 
logical membership seems to be involved. 

A soldier may be a legal member of a military unit, for example, but not neces- 
sarily a psychological member. If his attraction to membership be negative and he 
has positive acceptance, i.e. role prescriptions exist regarding his membership be- 
havior, then according to this treatment his relationship to the group is rebellious. 
This person-group relationship might exist for soldiers who go A.W.O.L. When the 
restraining forces against physically leaving the group are too great, however, a 
person might get away from the group psychologically by attempting to destroy the 
source of its role prescriptions. In an organized group, the source of role prescrip- 
tions is the legitimacy of its authority and the consensus about group norms. A 
soldier who is unwilling to obey orders, who questions established procedures or 
the objectives of his unit, may be demonstrating his negative attraction. There would 
be a rebellious relationship between him and the group. 


CRANK RELATIONSHIP 


The difference between a rebel and a crank is that the former is expected by 
group members to conform to the group’s prescriptions for his behavior; the latter 
is not taken seriously by them. The rebel is punished for deviation; the crank is 
considered a nuisance. The rebel has positive acceptance in the group, but the crank 
has none. Thus the segment of the r-space characterized by negative values of attrac- 
tion and zero or near-zero acceptance describes a crank relationship between a 
person and a group. 

In many groups and organizations such a relationship is found between a nomi- 
nal member and the group. The person wears a badge, holds down an office, or 
bears a title, but because of some disability—senility, immaturity, stupidity, disease, 
or other impairment—he is not taken seriously. Members do not really expect such 
a person to adhere to the group’s standards of performance or attitude, nor do they 
care whether or not conformity takes place. Attack upon the group or its norms 
and goals by a person in this relationship will often evoke amusement rather than 
punishment. This may be true of the elderly employee, for example, who has lived 
through many regimes of management. He may castigate the existing authorities 
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and their ways to anyone who will listen. But he is no threat to the group’s existence 
or solidarity:4 having zero acceptance, he is only a crank and not a rebel. 


WAR RELATIONSHIP 


When a person has been stamped as unfit for membership in a group, and a 
barrier erected against his entry, and at the same time he finds the group repulsive, 
the person-group relationship can be described as a war relationship. The lower left- 
hand segment of the r-space encompasses such relationships, characterized by nega- 
tive values of attraction and acceptance. 

In the previous discussion of the Caste II relationship, it was pointed out that, 
as attraction became more positive, the relationship tended to become Caste I; and 
when acceptance became less negative, the relationship moved towards becoming 
psychological nonmembership. A person in the Caste II relationship could also 
become negatively attracted to the group while still having negative acceptance. In 
this case he would be psychologically at war with the group. The attempts, for 
example, of the Communist Party to ‘capture’ members of minority groups in 
America can be characterized as attempts to create a war relationship between the 
latter and the larger community. 

The above formulation provides an excuse to speculate briefly about the condi- 
tions under which a war relationship will arise. If a person is negatively attracted 
to a group, and the group members perceive the person as unfit for membership, 
why do they all not go their own separate ways, instead of engaging in the behavior 
which is described as war, whether interpersonal war, cold war, or hot war? One 
answer appears to lie in the fact that space and resources are scarce. Groups and 
organizations exist in a common environment, competing for members, for re- 
sources, and for power to modify the environment according to their values. They 
constantly seek to expand their boundaries and power fields by incorporating more 
psychological members, i.e. more persons who respond to role prescriptions and’ 
thus contribute to group goals. And groups are threatened by persons who would 
change the essential character of the group by modifying or destroying its systems 
of norms and authority. 

This discussion suggests that a war relationship will arise where the peripheral 
regions of a group are extensive and relatively undefined; where, for example, the 
members of a group are attempting to include in their orbit of power all the persons 
in a community or society, and have them subscribe to the group’s ethos or objec- 
tives. When this situation exists, it is also likely that the extended peripheral regions 
of groups will overlap; when many persons are in a war relationship with a group, 
a state of psychological war between groups often arises. Thus the war relationship 
may occur between a person and a group, or between a group and another group. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GROUPS 


Much of the discussion of the r-space model has either implicitly or explicitly 
concerned relationships between groups as well as those between a single person 








4. The implicit assumption here is that, without positive acceptance as a member, a person can 
have little power in a group. 
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and a group. Whenever a number of persons are in the same psychological relation- 
ship to a group, such as a caste, rebellious, or war relationship, there is a likelihood 
that these persons will themselves become a psychological group. It is customary 
to think of caste systems, rebellion, and war as intergroup phenomena, instead of 
speaking of multiple person-group relationships. However, since an aggregate of 
persons does not necessarily comprise a psychological group, let us consider briefly 
how parallel person-group relationships can be transformed into relationships 
between groups. 

When a number of persons are negatively attracted to a group, for example, 
they all have to some degree a similar objective: to avoid the group in its existing 
form. Their values are opposed to those of the group. One of the requirements of 
psychological group formation would appear to be some common goal or system 
of values. Thus negative attraction to one group of a number of persons could be 
a nucleating factor for the formation of a second group which is in a particular type 
of relationship to the first. 

With the recognition of interdependence with respect to objectives, persons will 
generate a normative system for maintaining group solidarity and specifying appro- 
priate action. Each person will be a psychological member of the new group, to the 
degree that he is positively attracted to membership and positively accepted in a 
member’s role. Instead of relating as an individual to other groups, he will now 


relate as a member of his new group. The phenomenon can now appropriately be 
described as an intergroup relationship. 


CHANGING PERSON-GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


The attraction or acceptance a person has with respect to a particular group will 
change as a function of the person’s experience and of the group members’ experi- 
ences. If the valence of membership increases or decreases for the person, his attrac- 
tion will correspondingly change. Attraction will also be affected by changes in the 
valence of other regions in the person’s life space. His acceptance as a group member 
will vary, too, depending upon changes in the group’s goal, its system of norms and 
roles, and members’ changing perceptions of the person as fit to play a member’s 
role. Thus a person’s relationship to a group will undergo continuous change. 

The r-space model may be of some use as a frame of reference for exploring 
theoretical problems implicit in such changing relationships as, for example, the 
child’s changing relationship to the family group. One way of regarding the onto- 
genetic history of a person might be in terms of this relationship at each stage of 
development. A new-born infant’s relationship to the family lies somewhere in 
Caste II. He has no attraction to membership (his needs are far more elementary), 
and it is inconceivable that he could take a member’s role. As the infant becomes a 
child, the path his relationship takes can be traced through the space via Caste I to 
a preference group relationship. It might be hypothesized that a period will ensue 
when little if any psychological relationship exists between the young person and 
his family, i.e. psychological nonmembership. Whether the person ultimately develops 
psychological membership in the family, has a marginal relationship, or moves into 
a state of rebellion against parental standards and authority could thus be investi- 


gated in terms of his attraction to membership and his acceptance in a member’s 
role. 
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Although the model presented here deals with only two dimensions of admittedly 
complex phenomena, it may have some value for exploring a wide range of person- 
group relationships as they change over time: those which exist, for example, be- 
tween the retarded child and the play-group or class-room group; the aged, disabled, 
or handicapped person without a role to play in the larger group; the alcoholic, 
addict, or homosexual in relation to the community; the immigrant or minority 
group member in relation to majority groups; the new employee in an industrial 
situation. Thus any general principles about the effect on a person’s behavior, atti- 
tudes, and feelings of changing his relationship to a group should have wide 
applicability to diverse social phenomena. 
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An Operational Theory of Role 


AIDAN SOUTHALL 





I. THE CONCEPT OF ROLE AS THE UNIT OF ANALYSIS 


THE purpose of this paper is to explore the possibility of refining the concept of 
role to provide a frame of reference for certain types of empirical research to which 
present theory seems ill adapted. In so far as theory in sociology and in social 
anthropology follows the conventional boundary marks of these disciplines it will 
not fit the bill. What is required is a type of theoretical formulation applicable to 
the analysis of highly heterogeneous situations, influenced alike by the ubiquitous 
international exchange economy and by the presence of persons from markedly 
contrasting social matrices, Western and industrial on the one hand, non-literate, 
peasant, and ‘folk’ on the other. Most towns and cities outside the limited compass 
of the Western world, and many even within it, are of this type. 

In the present writer’s view, social theory fails in this context by being either too 
general or too specific. The immediate problem is whether highly generalized pro- 
positions about the nature of social action can be broken down into somewhat 
lower-level generalizations about social systems, as a sub-class of the higher cate- 
gory of social acts, and into more nearly operational propositions about societies, 
as a sub-class of the category of social systems. Levy (7, p. 22) has propounded the 
fundamental hypothesis that ‘all social systems other than societies are to be found 
either as parts or sub-categories of one specific society or as a result of the inter- 
relationship between two or more societies’. This hypothesis has not been effectively 
challenged. If true, it demonstrates the fact that social phenomena are not amenable 
to an orderly, static anatomy of categories and sub-categories such as Linnaeus was 
able to impose on plants and animals. Societies, as the nearest comparable category 
of the social world, cannot be subjected to this kind of typology without endless 
inconsistencies, but then the phenomena of natural science have also been increas- 
ingly revealed as incompatible with such rigid interpretations. 

Systematic analysis of variations or sub-categories within the class of societies 
would follow logically upon Levy’s study of the requisites of any society. It must 
also be remembered that no single taxonomic system is likely to be useful for all 
purposes. To act as if this were so would be to merit the humanist accusation of 
stifling thought with theory. There is no logical limit to the number of different 
levels of abstraction that may be convenient between the level of empirical pheno- 
mena and the most generalized theory formulated about them. It is doubtful 
whether it will ultimately be possible to consider roles as the basic units for the 
analysis of either social systems or societies, but it appears that this might be a. 
justifiable heuristic approach at the present stage. It seems in fact to be assumed or 
implied, though not stated, by many writers. Role theory may be said to mark the 
highest level of generalization about social phenomena that has as yet become in 
any sense operational. The concept of the social act! has proved to be of very little 





1. We except here the very special field of small-group research under laboratory conditions. 
While these experiments are of the greatest — they do not, of course, reproduce in full 
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use in this respect so far, whereas role marks an advance in precision over larger- 
scale concepts such as institution, or corporate group, which have previously been 
used in this way. 

The concept of institution has occupied such a major place in sociological and 
anthropological analysis that it cannot be lightly dismissed. Too much has been 
written on the subject for brief summary to be possible, but it is essential to make 
clear the relation of what follows to the use of the concept in this field. Most of the 
relevant points have already been made by others, yet the term is still frequently 
used in an ambiguous or unsatisfactory way. 

There are two main difficulties. One is that institution is taken to refer to the 
norms or charters of standardized modes of action and also to the actions them- 
selves. Even the persons acting may be tacitly included as well. For the purposes of 
the present argument it is necessary to keep these aspects analytically distinct, while 
fully recognizing how closely they are bound up together in real-life situations. The 
other difficulty is that institution may cover modes of action that vary so enormously 
in their general scale and the number of persons involved. This makes the concept 
rather inappropriate as a basic unit of analysis, because statements applicable to 
one level of institutional activity may not be appropriate to another. 

Most attempts at dealing comprehensively with the problems involved in this 
concept, such as that of Nadel (11, cap. VI), stress the standardized aspect of social 
relationships as its fundamental connotation. This contrasts with popular usage in 
which the term is applied to very large or pervasive clusters of activities or norms, 
such as parentage, property, blood-feud, church, or army. Sometimes the distinc- 
tion between norms and activities can be made quite simply, as in the use of the 
term law for the one and courts for the other, but often it is much more difficult. 
The institution of property concerns most members of a society, but involves no 
assumptions about the number of individuals or the size of groups involved in 
property relationships. Blood brotherhood may affect only a few persons in a 
society and only two in each particular instance. These two institutions have few 
logical properties in common on the plane of groups and social relationships. It 
is only as clusters of norms that they show such consistencies. 

Institutional analysis as usually understood will not assist the present argument, 
which is concerned with the categories required for genuinely comparative analysis 
of societies at every level of development or complexity. The concept of role seems 
to offer brighter possibilities than that of institution. This is not to say that the 
latter is useless. It remains appropriate for the analysis and classification of the 
clusters of norms that regulate behaviour i in any Society,? and I shall use it in this 


the natural conditions of life in society, and it is of their essence that they should not. See R. F. 
Bales (1, 2). Though a few experiments have been made with this technique in real-life situations, 
its utility outside the laboratory remains uncertain. By rigorously narrowing the phenomenal field, 
this laboratory technique permits study of the actual meeting point of structure, values, and per- 
sonality. Ours is the opposite, but complementary, objective of considering a wider range of 
phenomena, nearer to empirical reality, within the more restricted conceptual framework of a 
7 of social structure, excluding as far as possible considerations of personality and values. 

the various definitions used by Marion Levy and Talcott Parsons, e.g. Levy (7, 
pp- 2 sh Parsons (12, p. 39). With the finer points of distinction introduced by these writers 
we are not greatly concerned. For Linton, an institution is ‘a configuration of culture patterns’ 
(9, P. 37). Yet another variation near to this theme is that of Sheldon, who refers to institution 
as ‘a concept which states that many separate situations have features in common, in terms of 
principles of abstraction or order, and in which, in the same terms, actors exhibit the same or 
closely similar actions’. See Richard Sheldon (14, p. 40). 
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sense. The clusters of social relationships through which institutions find expression 
in activity are better dealt with simply as social groups, whether or not they fulfil 
the criteria of a corporation or common-interest association. 

Although the concept of institution does not provide a suitable basis for the 
general and comparative analysis of social relationships, restriction of analysis to 
the structure of corporate groups is too narrow. Evans-Pritchard has described 
Nuer society as composed of a number of interacting structures, but has never made 
clear what all the relevant structures are for universal analysis. The particular form 
of Nuer political structure enabled him to achieve an exceptionally brilliant exposi- 
tion, but the notion of social structure as ‘relations between groups which have a 
high degree of consistency and constancy’ (5, p. 262) is too rarefied for effective 
application to many societies, including those that are the most populous and power- 
ful in the contemporary world. 

What follows may be linked to recent theoretical writing at two critical points. 
We wish to explore the possibilities of carrying general analysis a stage further, to 
consider variations within the category of society, and to test the utility of the con- 
cept of role as a sub-class of the category of social acts. The distinction between the 
theoretical possibilities of variation and empirical instances is not an issue here, but 
examples will be drawn from the latter. We are interested in a level of generalization 
lower than that of ‘any society’ which will enable us to perceive meanings in the 
variations of empirical societies. Though inspired by Levy’s scheme, the adoption 
of role as the unit of analysis means the employment of a more detailed theory of 
role differentiation in place of Levy’s other analytic structures. The structures of 
solidarity, economic allocation, political allocation, and expression are concepts on 
different planes of analysis, both from one another and from role differentiation. 
To the present writer, solidarity and integration and expression, as defined by Levy, 
are essential aspects of all role relationships, while economic allocation and political 
allocation are simply partial sectors of the total structure of role relationships in 
any society. 

Levy defines a role as ‘any position differentiated in terms of a given social 
structure, whether the position be institutionalized or not’ (7, p. 159), and he calls 
the sum total of a person’s institutionalized roles his status (7, p. 160). This may be 
compared with definitions of long standing, such as those of Linton (8, pp. 113-14), 
who uses both role and status in a general and inclusive as well as in a restricted 
and particular sense. He takes status to mean ‘a collection of rights and duties’, 
and to refer to the sum totai of all the statuses that a person occupies, unless the 
term is qualified to indicate ‘a position in a particular pattern’, of which there are 
many for each individual. Similarly, role is taken to refer to the many particular 
roles that a person plays and also to all of them collectively. Levy remarks on the 
inconsistency with which some writers give role a highly concrete definition and 
then proceed to use it in a much more abstract sense (7, p. 158). The distinction that 
seems to be required here is that between roles and role relationships. 

I wish to stress the fact that a person who expresses his status in the playing of 
a role does so essentially through relationships with other persons and that these” 
relationships are the crucial aspect of role from a sociological point of view.3 Rela- 
tionships are perceived as repeated acts involving several persons. A relationship 
can acquire formal definition only through repetition of the behaviour that involves 


3. It is worth noting that, in a similar way, Sheldon stresses the relationship aspect of action 
as such. ‘Action is activity which is related in some manner, by principles of relationship (or one 
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the parties to it. The process of definition includes the possibility of divergence be- 
tween the objective characteristics of the repeated acts and the elements that enter 
into the formulation of the ideal relationship. It is the ideal relationship that be- 
comes a part of recognized cultural values. I use role both for such culturally recog- 
nized types of relationship and for the more general classificatory types that it is 
convenient to use for any attempt at cross-cultural comparison. 

Thus it is equally correct to speak of the role of a co-wife, which occurs only 
in societies of a certain sort, and to speak of affinal roles or kinship roles, which 
occur in all societies. However, it is essential to recognize that a role does not merely 
refer to a particular type of activity stemming from an individual, but to the recipro- 
cal behaviour of the individuals with whom the role is played. For the essence of 
role is the reciprocity of behaviour and expectation between those who participate 
in a role relationship. The role of co-wife does not only mean the behaviour of a 
woman towards the other women to whom her husband is married; it means her 
relationship to those other women, including their expectations of one another. 

When reference is made to the particular instances in which individuals play 
roles, they will be called role relationships. If one of the roles a man plays is that 
of trade unionist, he will have many role relationships on the basis of it with other 
members of his union. The number and the pattern of distribution of the role rela- 
tionships which the trade unionist has in this context, and which other union mem- 
bers have with one another, is extremely significant, but all these relationships 
belong to the one generic role of trade unionist. 

Repeated reciprocal activity between persons is interpreted as relationship be- 
tween them. Relationships that are themselves repeated in time and place with a 
sufficient degree of uniformity to acquire general recognition are defined as roles. 
Relationships between persons that conform to such recognized roles are role rela- 
tionships. To say that a person plays very many roles indicates the varied range of 
his recognized social activity. To say that a person has many role relationships 
indicates that his formal activities involve many other persons. In many contexts 
the term role may be used inclusively to cover role relationships without affecting 
the meaning, but it will also sometimes be necessary to split up roles into their com- 
ponent relationships. It seems that no confusion would arise from referring to all 
a person’s role relationships taken together as his total role in society. 

By the term differentiation we refer to the momentary state of role structure in 
any society, the members of which attach separate meaning to a determinate number 
of roles; and we also refer to the process of change whereby the number and defi- 
nition of roles so differentiated alter. There is always a process of differentiation 
of another kind going on in which new members recruited to a society gradually 
perceive and enter its role structure, so that it becomes differentiated for them. But 
we must conceive of the role structure itself as either static or changing. No doubt 
empirical instances could be found in which the role structure of a society changes 
through roles becoming more generalized, diffuse, broad in definition, and fewer 
in number. But such instances seem somewhat rare. The overrunning of North 
Africa by the Muslims, or the break-up of the Maya, Aztec, and Inca civilizations, 
are seen more properly as the replacement of one society or social system by 
another than as the generalization of roles within a system. More relevant may be 














may prefer the term interrelationship), to things outside the organism’ (14, p. 31). It is clear that 
the jatter are primarily social objects, that is, other actors. 
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the generalization of roles for certain individuals who move, for example, from a 
Western urban context to small-scale communities in farming areas of North 
America, Australia, or Africa. But none of these instances exemplifies a process 
of role generalization within a society such as to contrast with the opposite internal 
process of role differentiation, which has occurred so very frequently in time and 
space. Another possible instance of role generalization will be referred to later. 

This prompts the conclusion that societies which persist through time without 
violent intervention from without either have been relatively stagnant, as in the case 
of numerous but very small and isolated non-literate societies in many parts of the 
world, or else have exhibited a continuous process of role differentiation. However, 
it must be admitted that the reverse process of role generalization would most prob- 
ably be accompanied by a fall in population and by a reduction in the size of auto- 
nomous political units. Both these factors would encourage conquest from without 
and so tend to obliterate the evidence for the process. It is thus in the nature of the 
case that instances of the reverse process should appear more rare than they may 
actually have been. It is certainly the societies that exhibit a positive process of role 
differentiation that occupy the centre of the stage of history, and it is difficult not 
to regard those which may have exhibited the reverse process and which have dis- 
appeared without effective trace as unsuccessful mutations poorly adapted to their 
social environment. 

It is therefore the case that is commoner in recorded history, as well as more 
important for our analysis, in which certain roles are in process of proliferation 
through increasing narrowness of definition. When the number of defined roles 
distinguished by members of a society increases, in a relative sense this means a 
reduction in the content of the old roles that is represented in each new one, but in 
an absolute sense it may be the elaboration of new aspects within the content of the 
old roles that leads to their splitting and the differentiation of new ones. Such 
changes in role structure can be better understood in relation to other qualities of 
roles which we propose to examine. The general concept of differentiation in struc- 
ture and function has been fundamental in sociology from its earliest beginnings. All 
that is attempted here is a further refinement in relation to a precise objective. 

For the classification of roles we have to make a number of distinctions, but all 
at a much lower level of abstraction than Levy’s cognitive, membership criteria, 
substantive definition, affective, goal orientation, and stratification aspects of rela- 
tionship structures (7, p. 240). These aspects provide unsuitable categories because 
they cut the cake at different angles which cannot be treated as mutually exclusive. 
We therefore adopt a very simple typology of roles as a measuring rod, which can 
be applied to all social systems and situations at any point in time or space, in order 
to throw light on variations and trends in the definition and interrelation of roles. 
It is important to emphasize that we are here interested in roles as aspects and units 
of analysis in a society, and not in the systems of action of persons as such. Here 
we touch on one of the most crucial problems of sociological theory and therefore 
it is essential to make our position clear. Social relationships everywhere seem to. 
offer the possibility of investigation in terms of various types of arrangement or 
pattern, more or less coherent and changing, susceptible to analysis as a system 
with its own logical properties. To the extent that this system can be treated as a 
self-contained field it is desirable that this should be done. But all social relation- 
ships consist of the concrete acts of persons and therefore express the motivations 
of persons. How far can these motivations be taken as given? How far can we 
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assume that certain basic motivations are universal in all persons at every time and 
place, so that they can be ignored as a constant factor in the various systems of rela- 
tions that comprise or result from the actions of persons? It is no part of the present 
paper to solve this problem, but only to admit it, to place the discussion as accur- 
ately as possible in relation to it, and then to ignore it. 

We are seeking those properties of roles which result from their interrelation 
in a system within which the requisites of society must be met, not those which 
result from the expression in role relationships of the motivations of persons. It is 
probable that any factor adopted as a unit of analysis will awkwardly straddle these 
two worlds, and that this is a demonstration of the ineluctable truth that the two 
worlds are mutually involved. It may therefore be argued that to consider the one 
without the other is impossible. On the contrary, it is assumed here that to under- 
stand the phenomena associated with these two interlocked worlds it is necessary 
to build up valid methods of analysing each of them separately, and then, on the 
basis of the understanding so gained, to introduce the complication of considering 
different aspects of their interaction. This does not mean that persons are excluded 
from the proposed scieme of role analysis. Nor does it deny that social values, 
related to collective motivations, enter into the definition of roles and that terms 
with a motivational content cannot be avoided. It simply means that, for the present, 
persons are only introduced as organizational centres of role clusters in the overall 
system of role interrelations, not as organizational centres for clusters of motiva- 
tions, which are here taken as a constant that is given. 

Our conceptual scheme is based on the idea of interrelated networks of roles 
and role relationships. Three types of network are important here. There is a cluster- 
ing in the individual person, who invariably plays many roles. There is also a 
clustering of roles and role relationships in corporations, associations, and other 
groupings, which are made up of systematically related roles. Finally, the normative 
content of roles clusters in institutions as we have defined them. Persons are linked 
by the roles they share. Groups are linked by persons who play roles in each of 
them. Institutions are logically linked through being composed of roles with a 
similar normative content. 

We shall classify roles according to the major type categories of: kinship and 
ethnic, economic, political, ritual or religious, and recreational. These five cate- 
gories are understood largely in their common-sense meaning. We shall further 
distinguish various qualitative characteristics of roles, changes in which appear to 
be meaningfully associated with variations in the social structure as a whole. 

By kinship roles we mean those in which definition is based on the social evalua- 
tion of real or putative blood relationships and their indirect extension. For con- 
venience, ethnic associations will be included here. The bond felt between those 
recognizing common ethnic origin in a wider community of strangers has close 
similarities with extended kinship and may even be treated specifically in that idiom 
by those concerned. This is important in the consideration of metropolitan, cosmo- 
politan, heterogeneous towns. They are of interest for the present argument as in- 
corporating individuals conditioned by the extremes of urban and rural ways of 
life. By economic roles we understand those which are concerned with the alloca- 
tion of goods and services, and by political roles those concerned primarily with 
the allocation of power. The empirical activities classified in the ritual sphere in- 
clude ancestor worship, sorcery, witchcraft, magic, divination, and all kinds of cult 
service including the complex organization of the higher religions. Whereas in the 
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case of simple societies it is frequently easy to pick out ritual activities, roles, and 
institutions from the rest, in many industrialized societies the place of ritual is less 
manifest, in that it extends far beyond the sphere of generally recognized religious 
institutions. This problem is admitted, but it is not the aim of this paper to solve 
it fully. The question as to how far the ritual requisites of society are met by atten- 
dance at church or at a football match requires lengthy theoretical exploration 
which would lead us far astray. The British Coronation is an expression of certain 
formal aspects of British political structure, but it is also a profound national rite.4 
Our last category, of recreational roles, is the least satisfactory and is obviously the 
residue of activities not included in any of the others. It represents a certain aspect 
of the expressive needs of persons in society. Here we hover on the brink of the 
problem which has already been skirted. The varying importance of recreational 
roles in different societies highlights aspects of their evolution with which we are 
much concerned. It matches the inverse variation of kinship roles rather closely. 

In all societies, any role of importance to the argument can be classified at a 
low level of abstraction in terms of these five major types.5 An advantage of this 
classification is that many roles, groups, and institutions with an easy concrete 
reference at the common-sense level fit into it neatly. It is unnecessary to labour 
the point that homes, shops, parliaments, and churches drop easily into place. But 
it is fully admitted that many composite or marginal activities present awkward 
problems for analysis in these terms, as already noted in the case of ritual. The 
writer’s only defence is that so far he has not found any of the other experimental 
systems of classification fully satisfactory from both the logical and the operational 
point of view. There is some justification in these circumstances for adopting a 
scheme of low-level abstraction pending more attractive alternatives. 

The scheme is intended as a simple cross-cultural yardstick. In any empirical 
society it may be found that the cultural definition of roles tends to overlap several 
major types, or on the contrary that it gives an immense elaboration of roles within 
each of them. The role of a lineage leader has paramount kinship and political 
aspects, but may very well have others that are economic or ritual. On the other 
hand, the roles of a cotton gin feeder or a bricklayer’s mate can for practical pur- 
poses be regarded as purely economic and that of a police constable as purely 
political. The implications of these contrasts will be further explored. It is impor- 
tant to note that roles are classified according to their contribution to the society, 
not to the individual person, otherwise the policeman’s role would be seen as 
economic from his point of view. 

An important distinction has been made between roles and role relationships. 
The number of roles that are given cultural definition in a society is theoretically 
determinate, but different from the number of relationships entered into by a person 
on the basis of any defined role. A person may, perhaps, play fifty different roles, 
of which salesman is one and grandfather another. These are both single roles, but 
the —— enters ware role peianenecaten tine on the basis of each, anny ane 


4. See Edward Shils and Michael Young (15) and the somewhat anne rejoinder by N. Birn- 
baum (3). 

5. This purposely ignores the fact that socializing and educational roles are not dealt with 
specifically in this argument, because they do not seem crucial to it in a preliminary statement. 
In some societies most roles of this kind can be attributed to the kinship major type, while in others 
they may be regarded as training adjuncts to economic or political roles. This is one of the points 
that require considerable further thought. 
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to several grandchildren and salesman to numerous customers. It is possible in the 
case of any person for a particular role to be restricted to a single role relationship, 
as in the case of an only son, of two friends, or two partners in business. In such 
cases this distinction becomes redundant. But it has not often been made clear in 
role theory that the incidence and distribution in a society of roles and role relation- 
ships are quite different things. It is crucial to our argument, both that roles have 
been more highly differentiated in some societies than others, and also that the total 
number and the equality of distribution of role relationships among the persons in 
a society vary enormously. 

While it is necessary to classify roles in all societies according to a common 
nomenclature, the variations in the cultural definition given to roles in different 
societies are of the greatest importance. Except in situations of rapid change, it is 
probable that the cultural definition of roles accurately reflects some aspects of the 
structure of social relations. When two role types are not markedly distinguished, 
it is because both are normally played with the same persons and the need for dif- 
ferentiation is not felt. Where different role types are frequently played with quite 
separate persons we shall expect to find such types culturally distinguished. 

A good deal of work has been done on the logical aspects of roles and role 
structures at the abstract level, especially in relation to studies of culture and per- 
sonality, but there has been comparatively little systematic application of role theory 
to the analysis of empirical societies. We are here interested in those aspects of role 
theory which have a ready empirical application. Furthermore, we are not con- 
cerned directly with the individual life cycle, although it involves certain requisites 
for any society, but we are concerned both with the emergence of new roles and 
with already established roles into which persons are inducted as part of the matura- 
tion process. These roles fall into the classification already suggested, without 
requiring a separate developmental category. 

A role relationship is to be understood as a type of social interaction between 
persons that has acquired a certain degree of definition. Persons are involved in 
social relationships of a kind while walking in the street, sitting in a cinema, attend- 
ing a football match or a dance, in shops or markets, and on many other more or 
less public occasions. Even such casual, unexpected, undefined, and seemingly for- 
tuitous interrelationships involve a minimal degree of definition. There are expecta- 
tions in respect of the limits on the behaviour of a crowd of spectators, of mutual 
courtesy on the part of pedestrians in the street, and of sellers and customers in 
shops and markets. The relationship of prostitute and client may be both casual 
and anonymous, yet it is culturally defined. The degree of definition of a role may 
be treated as a continuum from purely negative to positive expectation on the part 
of persons involved in any type of social interaction. We shall be most concerned 
with various kinds of role specialization. For purposes of description, we shall re- 
gard a role as given a narrow definition when it is restricted within one of the major 
role types that we have distinguished and a broad definition when it ranges over 
the whole field of one of these types, or more than one of them. We shall refer to 
a role as diffuse or specific according to the degree of precision in the definition of 
its content. The breadth and degree of precision of a role may be inversely related, 
but of this we are not certain. The role of kinsman may include economic and even 
political obligations in some societies but not in others. This is what is meant by 
broad or narrow definition. The role of friend in Western societies is very vaguely 
defined, that is to say, in our terms, it is diffuse, yet at the same time its range is 
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not very broad. The role relation of son to father is in English society unique in 
that it can be fully played only to one person in the course of a lifetime. But most 
roles are common in that they can be played to an indefinite number of individuals. 
Every variety of asymmetry, subordination, and equality may be found, as in the 
case of the relation of father to son, wife to husband, employer to employee, ruler 
to ruled, brother to brother, or member to member in any association. Role rela- 
tions may be exclusively paired, as in the case of blood brotherhood, in which each 
relationship must be separately entered into, or they may be inclusive, as when by 
joining an association the same membership relation is entered into simultaneously 
with all other members. 

Any role relationship can be regarded either in its generic or in its proper aspect : 
as between shopkeeper A and customer B, or between Mr A and Mrs B; between 
friend X and friend Y, or between Miss X and Miss Y. Persons in a society naturally 
tend to look upon their relationships from the proper aspect, as being with other 
persons. But their relationships fall into a pattern of generic categories that is largely 
determined for them by the cultural values they have acquired in that society. The 
roles of president and secretary of a particular association, or head of a particular 
clan, are unique to particular persons at any one time, but are played successively 
by different persons. The fundamental factor is that the role relationship becomes 
defined independently of the person playing it. 

Two conditions seem to necessitate the definition of roles. One is that the role 
is played in common with a plurality of other persons. The other is that there is 
some expectation that it will be maintained, irrespective of the particular person 
playing it for the time being. A friendship between two persons is little defined and 
it can lapse without any expectation on the part of society or of the persons con- 
cerned that the friendship that has lapsed with one person will be replaced by 
another. It may be the case in a particular society that persons normally have friends 
and that relations of friendship occupy a large field in the relationship structure as 
a whole, but it is a field that seems to be residual in the sense of filling interstices 
between more defined parts of the structure and in not being essential to the main- 
tenance of the rest of it. On the other hand, there is an expectation that the president 
and secretary of an association, or the head of a clan, will always be replaced, what- 
ever happens to the particular persons playing these roles for the time being. 
Furthermore, there is an expectation that common membership of an association, 
or clan, will be maintained, whatever the method of recruitment may be. For one 
person to substitute for another in a role, he must know what the role is, and there- 
fore it must be defined. For common relations to persist between a plurality of 
persons for any length of time there must be a minimum of consensus about such 
relations, which implies definition of their content and purpose. If the understand- 
ing of the parties as to the content and purpose of their common relations is too 
divergent, there will be conflict and the common relations will cease to exist, or 
will become unrecognizable in content. There are thus two systematic aspects of 
role definition from the point of view of those playing them: systematic definition 
over time, which enables one person to substitute for another in the same role, and 
systematic definition over space, which enables several persons to interact without 
conflict. 

When this process of definition reaches a certain point we have social groups, ’ 
and when the latter attain a high degree of permanence and internal organization, 
providing for such matters as collective ownership, representation, and succession, 
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we call them corporate groups or corporations. The process that leads to incorpora- 

tion and the process that leads to the integration of the normative content of roles 

into an institutional complex are very closely intertwined and complementary. In 

different instances either one may lead to the other, or both may proceed simul- 
taneously. As persons grow up in society they conform to already established in- 
| stitutions most of the time, so that the institutions appear to determine social 
| relationships. Marginal modifications are occurring all the time, ultimately leading 
to changes that may afterwards be seen to have been great. But at any moment 
most behaviour is conformist and modifications seem minor. 

In the case of roles that are new to society and not merely to the individual, 

it is more probable that any new institution that becomes established may be seen 
as the result of previous changes in the structure of social relationships. If both 
processes occur simultaneously it is reasonable to speak of their joint outcome 
as an institutionalized group. These matters require much more empirical investi- 
gation. 
Does the persistence of a role over time necessarily involve an institutional 
structure? It must at least be played towards other persons and therefore, even at 
its most informal, must involve some sort of clientele. The chief examples of such 
roles are those of independent practitioners: doctors or witchdoctors, musicians, 
lawyers, consultants, and specialists of every kind. However fluctuating the clientele 
may be, it is inevitably associated either with the efforts of the practitioner to main- 
tain it, or with social pressures that secure its maintenance. The persistence of 
clientele also renders probable the substitution of one practitioner for another when- 
ever necessary. So a very fluid system of relationships tends to become perpetuated 
and standardized, acquiring also a certain institutional definition. Institutions and 
groups may thus depend on single key roles or on a multiple system of mutually 
defined roles. There is a great tendency for the latter situation to evolve from the 
former. Independent lawyers become involved in the organization of courts and 
in professional associations, or become incorporated as magistrates and judges. 
Doctors form associations and define clienteles in order to transfer them. There 
remains the distinction that certain independent roles are played in a series of pair 
relationships as between consultant and client, towards persons who have no neces- 
sary common relations with one another. But single-role groups very frequently 
become integral parts of the structure of multiple-role groups, either through indi- 
vidual practitioners becoming more and more deeply involved in the latter, or 
through forming associations with one another, or through their clientele becoming 
more and more formalized. 

Cliques are the outstanding example of informal role relationships involving 
more than two persons. Their membership is undefined, ephemeral, and fluctuating. 
Cliques that acquire long-term interests or for any reason wish to safeguard their 
membership inevitably increase their formality to the point of becoming associa- 
tions or corporate groups with institutional definition. 

The clustering of the normative aspects of roles in institutions is a logical cluster- 
ing, all the norms involved being to some extent defined systematically in relation 
to one another. But there is no systematic relationship between the roles that cluster 
in a person, from the sociological point of view, although the range of tolerance in 
a person for potentially incompatible roles is an important matter for investigation. 
The role conflict investigated in social analyses often consists in the contradictory 
definition of the same role by different pressure groups. Thus two roles that are 
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really distinct and incompatible may be called by the same name and imposed upon 
the same person.® We are primarily interested in the logical fact that certain roles 
cannot be played together by one person, rather than in the question of psycho- 
logical strain on the person that may be involved in the attempt. 

For example, it is absurd to think of the roles of jockey and bookmaker being 
played by the same person simultaneously; it is likewise impossible for a person to 
be at the same time a Protestant and a Roman Catholic; nor do we expect to find 
the same person as managing director of a factory and as a shop steward in it. All 
these pairs of roles are defined in such a manner as to be more or less mutually 
exclusive in terms of the system of which they are part. This is a different thing from 
the possible psychological strain involved in a caste Hindu becoming a butcher, a 
Quaker being conscripted for the army, or in any universalistically and particu- 
laristically defined roles of the same major type being combined in one person. This 
difference between role conflict for the person and for society is underlined in situa- 
tions such as that of the Union of South Africa, where, on the one hand, few can 
tolerate the psychological strain involved in maintaining friendships with both 
black and white, and, on the other, wna relations between black and white are 
a criminal offence. 

As an institution or a group, the famaily must be regarded as exceptional. It has 
a primeval quality placing it beyond some of the distinctions that have been made. 
In some societies nearly all the requisites of life are met within it, while in others 
it is oriented towards much narrower objectives. The basic definition of the family 
and the question of its universality are still causing trouble to sociologists. The 
range of variation in the membership of the family and in the breadth of the roles 
included in it is closely linked with the general variation in role systems that we 
are concerned to trace. 

The interrelation of two persons may cover more than one major role type, but 
the significance of this varies from one society to another. In a society where a kin- 
ship relation is normally held to involve economic and political obligations also, 
the obligation of two brothers to help one another in cultivation and also to defend 
one another will be attributed to a single role relationship in this analysis, despite 
its rich content covering kinship, economic, and political aspects. But if, in a society 
where kinship, economic, and political roles are normally played with different sets 
of persons, two brothers happen to be directors of the same company and members 
of thie same social club, they will be considered to have a multiple role interrelation. 
Generic roles that are treated by a culture as distinct and as usually played with 
unrelated persons thus constitute a multiple role relationship when they happen to 
be played with the same persons, but form a single role relationship in a society 
whose value system treats them as normally combined and not generically distinct. 
A role relationship may be multiple without involving roles of different major types 
when two persons happen to share more than one role of the same generic type, as 
in membership of several similar associations, or directorships in several companies. 

Roles may also be manifest or latent. A member of an association has latent 
role relations with all fellow members, which may or may not be actualized or 
manifested. The possibility of latency is a product of the process of role definition 
which also leads to institutionalization. There are infinite gradations of latency and 
it must we secognized eat the most gpaceniend | level of latent relationship, between 





6. See, for example, F. Burke (4). 
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all members of the same society, is hardly meaningful in this context. The concept 
could be restricted to latent relations that do involve joint participation in social 
events, even if face-to-face interaction does not occur. Of course, similar problems 
are involved in the concept of manifest roles. Persons interact in relationships that 
we should treat as manifest roles, yet such relationships are clearly subject to tre- 
mendous variation. Their tone may be one of either cooperation or competition, 
and the participants may meet regularly or irregularly and very often or only rarely. 
All these variations could be dealt with conceptually if operative ratings of role 
frequency and intensity could be established. 

Apart from these variations in the relation of roles to one another and to the 
persons who play them, they are also distributed unequally among the persons in 
a society. The degree of this inequality varies not only with the age of the person, 
but also from one society to another. Elites tend to show a great concentration of 
roles and role relationships. This is the key to the understanding of very flexible 
and heterogeneous situations and to the working of open status systems. 

Finally, role relationships are distributed between persons unequally over time, 
not only as between different societies, but within the same one. To take the obvious 
contrast, in the kin-bound society, persons tend to spend their whole lives in stable 
role relationships with the same persons, limited only by the natural process of re- 
placement through birth and death. But in the industrial city, friendships are 
constantly breaking up with some persons and being renewed with others, jobs 
are constantly being changed and perhaps the majority of roles form the basis of 
relationships that are comparatively fleeting for any particular person. Furthermore, 
in most modern societies, marked contrasts are perceptible in the stability of different 
component groups, role relationships being generally far more fleeting in some 
than in others. 

Implicit in the argument above, as in much writing on the subject of role, is the 
notion that roles are quantifiable. It is here assumed that the number of role rela- 
tionships entered by a social person and hence by a social group is theoretically 
quantifiable, even if empirically this is not so. We may not at present have adequate 
tools for counting role relationships, but the idea of doing so is not inherently 
absurd. In principle, therefore, the distinctive sociological characteristics of different 
societies, or distinguishable segments of them, can be measured by a formula that 
expresses the relation between the number of persons occupying a given geographi- 
cal area, the number of role relationships played by them, the narrowness and 
specificity of role definition, the proportion of latent role relationships, the degree 
of inequality in distribution, and the comparative duration over time of role rela- 
tionships. Although all these factors require exposition for the sake of intelligibility, 
they would not all necessarily have to appear as separate terms in the formula. As 
a convenient shorthand I refer to the combination of them all as the density of role 
texture in a social situation. 


II. RURAL AND URBAN LIFE: A TEST CASE FOR 
THE UTILITY OF ROLE ANALYSIS 


Some such conceptual scheme as that outlined above could be applied with 
advantage to a number of problems of profound sociological interest. The question 
of the relation between rural and urban forms of social life will be taken as an 
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example. Towns may be temporally defined by description of the historical growth 
of their populations and their physical plant, or in terms of their demographic 
characteristics, or as the sum total of the inhabitants of a particular area. None of 
these amounts to a sociological definition. 

Our hypothesis is that urban communities may be defined in terms of the 
marked rise in the density of role texture which occurs in the passage from rural 
to urban conditions. To test this, empirical communities are envisaged as ranged 
along a continuum, from the most specialized urban to the most unspecialized 
rural. Whether or not such a procedure is justified may be judged from what follows. 
At least it is implicit in much writing: most obviously in that about the folk-urban 
continuum (e.g. Miner, 10). By specialization we mean the common-sense notion 
of specialization in function so often used in geographical or economic studies of 
urban or rural communities. It is this idea which we want to compare for its utility 
in analysis with the concept of degree of differentiation in role structure. The two 
concepts obviously do not refer to two exclusive sets of factors, but it is suggested 
that more precise meanings can be attached to the idea of role differentiation, 
resulting in better understanding of the sociological phenomena concerned. 

The most specialized urban communities we assume to be the modern metro- 
politan cities and industrialized towns, while less extreme urban forms are widely 
scattered in time and space: the quiet cathedral and market towns of the West; 
the merchant cities of the Middle Ages; the city states and capitals of the Ancient 
World; the unspecialized embryonic towns of illiterate tribal societies, past or 
present. No systematic distinction is made between the terms urban, town, and 
city, or rural and countryside, the two sets of terms being used indiscriminately 
to refer to the opposite poles of the continuum. Rural communities may be the 
specialized farming areas of highly industrialized states; peasant communities, past 
or present; unspecialized tribal societies now or until recently non-literate, with or 
without towns in their midst, including both agricultural and pastoral peoples and, 
for completeness, the few surviving groups of hunters and food-gatherers. 

This range of empirical communities is to be set against the analytical model in 
which the polarities are: the number of persons in a particular area, giving high 
or low density; the narrow or broad and specific or diffuse definition of roles; the 
extent of latent role development and of inequality in role distribution and the 
comparative duration over time of role relationships. Whether or not these con- 
ceptual polarities bear a consistent relation to one another is crucial to the argu- 
ment. If they can be expressed in terms of a formula, then value can be attached 
to all towns, communities, tribes, or societies, and they can be ranged along a 
continuum on this basis. 

Our hypothesis is that the empirical, common-sense distribution between town 
and country life may be given sociological precision by determining certain features 
of role structure in each case. In general, town life is characterized by role relation- 
ships that are more narrowly defined, more specific, more unequally distributed 
between persons, more extensively developed in latent role structure, more numer- 
ous as a whole in relation to persons who are themselves living at a high spatial 
density, and more fleeting in their duration over time. In short, the passage from 
rural to urban conditions is marked by a rise in the density of role texture. 

The roles of kinship seem to be the matrix out of which all roles emerge. Tribal 
societies are dominated by kinship, and the number of kinship role relationships 
in which a person may be involved is very large. Relations with key cognatic and 
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affinal kinsfolk may all be subject to classificatory extension. Corporate kin groups 
introduce a further field of latent role relationships. Even where kin groups lack 
the added force of local concentration, the idiom of kinship is so compelling that 
even relationships based on property transactions, where no kinship is involved, 
may be interpreted as relations between kinsfolk.’ Kin roles and kin groups may 
also be important in pre-industrial towns, though hardly to the same extent as in 
unspecialized rural society. In the latter the harvesting, processing, storage, pre- 
paration, and serving of food may all be subsumed in the definition of the kinship 
role of wife; whereas in the specialized urban context the last four operations be- 
come increasingly the basis of whole complexes of specialized roles in the separate 
institutional framework of factory, wholesale and retail trading, hotels, cafés, and 
restaurants, not to speak of the many industrial and manufacturing operations on 
which these in various ways draw, or the innumerable associations to which they 
give rise. Economic specialists of any kind are few or non-existent in the most ° 
unspecialized rural society. Clothing, weapons, food, housing, fuel, may all be pro- 
vided for within the kin group. At most, there may be a few metalworkers, potters, 
or basket-makers who merit the name of specialist. Viewed as the extreme self- 
sufficiency of the simplest form of human economy, this is all very common- 
place. But its special significance in the framework of role theory needs to be 
stressed. 

In the same way political roles may be almost entirely subsumed in those of 
kinship. In politically autonomous rural societies, which correspond to tribal terri- 
tories, there may be chiefs and sub-chiefs, military leaders, councillors and officers 
of age-sets, clubs, or secret societies. But many of these roles are integral aspects 
of other functions: of ritual duties, or the headship of groups based on kinship, 
such as lineages and clans. In rural communities that are part of wider political 
units in which a degree of urban, though pre-industrial, development has occurred, 
many political functions are already centred in the towns. Feudalism seems to 
favour a greater degree of rural political specialization, yet even in this case the 
political rights and duties of fief-holder and villein are very closely intertwined 
with those of the feudal economic system. Clearly differentiated political roles are 
few and tend to be drawn into the towns. 

Specialized urban communities not only act as convenient centres of political 
specialization, but themselves necessitate many new political roles for their control 
and maintenance. Whatever the political constitution of the territory in which they 
are found, whether democratic or totalitarian, federal or unitary, all political 
centres are themselves responsible for urban growth, equally when the attempt is 
made to site them independently of existing towns. Thus, there are not only the 
numerous political roles attaching to central, federal, or state governmental institu- 
tions, but also those of the urban administration itself, as well as of political parties 
and pressure groups of all kinds, which are invariably run from urban centres. One 
embryonic form of urban development has its very origin in political concentration, 
as seen in the traditional capitals of some African kingdoms. Even where urban 
origins are economic rather than political, they still require the emergence of their 
own special political institutions and also attract to themselves the central organiza- 
tion of pre-existing political structures. In the antagonism between medieval London 
ant the magn kings, who lived outside it, we see the inevitable epee < of 


¥ pat for example, P. H. Gulliver 6, p. 245). 
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urban and political development. Urban development and the differentiation of 
political and other roles tend to snowball. 

Differentiated roles based on the concept of recreation and leisure are even less 
common in the most unspecialized rural society than are those of political or 
economic type. They are virtually restricted to urban and especially post-industrial 
communities. Dances and beer-drinks may be analogous to recreation, but fre- 
quently have a primarily non-recreational basis. As hunting is merely recreational 
in secular Western society, but of serious economic importance in many other com- 
munities, so the purpose of a dance may be explicitly ritual, an expression of kinship 
solidarity, or a means of competition between rival political units, while beer- 
drinking is often a direct economic reward for services rendered. 

Rural chiefs or other high-ranking notables may have musicians, dancers, and 
other performers to entertain them. Such activities do not usually constitute new 
roles additional to those of political, economic, or ritual type already existing be- 
tween persons of superior and inferior status. Certain purely recreational games 
may be found even in very simple societies, such as the board game so ubiquitous 
in Africa. But neither these, nor the recreational dancing or playing of musical 
instruments, lead to new roles between the persons involved, who are already 
linked by those of kinship or other type. 

On the other hand, specialized urban communities are marked by increasingly 
rigid distinctions between work and leisure, and most leisure roles are of pure 
recreational type. They show a multifarious proliferation which rivals that of eco- 
nomic roles, in both manifest and latent form and in narrowly and specifically 
defined associational contexts. 

Thus the generalized field of multi-purpose kinship roles gradually crystallizes 
out into roles of more and more highly differentiated types. This positive process 
of elaboration, which is most marked in the political and economic spheres, itself 
forces a complementary increase in differentiation upon the roles in the residual 
sphere of recreation and leisure, because those aspects of recreational and leisure 
activity which previously adhered to more generalized roles can no longer be accom- 
modated in their content, once they have become more narrowly defined in other 
respects. Ritual roles, which are very intimately connected with kinship at the 
generalized stage, are caught up in the same process of splitting and elaboration. 
The number of differentiated ritual roles and role relationships increases, although 
their relative proportion to the number of relationships of other types may fall. 
Changes in the Latin-American custom of godparenthood as documented by Red- 
field and others, illustrate this very well.® 

There are two types of community that fall somewhat uneasily along the con- 
tinuum we have been exploring from the most unspecialized rural to the most 
specialized urban. These are the unspecialized town, of which we may take the 
indigenous towns of Nigeria as a contemporary example, and the specialized 
countryside, as represented by the high farming areas of North America. These 
somewhat divergent cases bring out some important implications of our scheme. 
of analysis. 


8. Whereas in rural Yucatan persons had small numbers of godchildren related to them in 
ritual obligations and also recognizing diffuse bonds of mutual affection, in the town of Merida 
a man might have 1,000 godchildren and the relation had become a prestige mechanism emptied 
of much of its rural content (13, pp. 211 ff.). 
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The question of kinship roles in the specialized rural community raises a problem 
that has received too little attention. In their extreme form such communities are 
based on large-scale, heavily capitalized, and highly mechanized agricultural pro- 
duction. Their economic base may remain predominantly agricultural, but includes 
the most specialized forms of transport and communications, retail trading, and 
all types of service industry, as well, possibly, as processing and manufacturing 
industries closely linked to the type of agricultural production concerned. With 
such an economic base to a community having a highly specialized division of 
labour and, perhaps, a mobile population, it may well be asked in what meaningful 
sense it remains rural. Have not the major sociological characteristics of post- 
industrial urban life invaded and engulfed it? If so, the role system will be little 
different from that of the specialized town. There may for a time remain cores of 
related persons whos¢ kinship roles are still more significant for them than is pos- 
sible in the most specialized town, but when this is no longer the case, the distinc- 
tion between town and country can be made only in terms of geography and eco- 
nomics and has lost its sociological significance. This is the more true in that the 
persons in such a rural community may themselves also participate intensively in 
purely urban relationships, brought within their reach by the speed and efficiency 
of communications. Not only does economic specialization tend to be concentrated 
in towns and to draw country folk after to participate in it, but associations of 
political, ritual, and recreational type also cluster in the same way even if compris- 
ing some rural activities, so that in all these spheres the urban community is like 
a magnet attracting participation in its role structure by persons who belong outside 
it. We are thus faced with a further problem of definition, in distinguishing between 
that network of role relations which is spatially placed in the countryside and all 
the role relations of persons primarily domiciled in the countryside, whether these 
are in fact rural or urban. 

Whereas in most social situations demographic density rises with specialization 
and with role differentiation, the highly mechanized agricultural community is 
almost certainly more sparsely populated than its technologically simpler pre- 
decessor. It is the over-crowded rice regions of Asia, as well as certain peasant 
communities in other continents, which reach the highest levels of rural density. 
The more specialized rural areas have lower population densities precisely because 
they are more advanced in technology, division of labour, and role differentiation 
generally. Although such areas are very closely linked with urban society in their 
role structure, their sparsity still has a sociological significance. Their role structure 
is likely to be defined in conformity with the industrial and urban culture that 
dominates the whole society in which they are situated. In other words, there is a 
high level of role differentiation. However, the small numbers involved may lead 
to the playing of multiple role relationships by persons who are on very intimate 
terms. In this situation there may be a tendency to regeneralize roles down to a 
level below that of the highly differentiated role structure of the wider society. This 
is true not only of pure farming areas, but also of the small towns dotted about 
in them. 

Persons whose roles are culturally defined at a level of high differentiation, such 
as town councillor, school manager, charity trustee, or local police chief, may find 
themselves at the ‘old boy’ level of intimacy induced by the smallness of the numbers 
of persons involved in local relationships. This veering from the universalistic to 
the particularistic is an example of role generalization, or differentiation in reverse. 
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Continuous improvements in the technology of communications render such reverse 
tendencies less and less likely. There can be no question of their counterbalancing 
the predominant trend. But the factor of sparse population is clearly of interest 
here, and offers some basis for protest against the impersonal or over-segmental 
aspect of modern society. This factor could properly be dealt with in terms of the 
ideal concept of community. Thus, even at the most advanced stage of development 
of the factors that we have been considering, the density of role relationships on 
the ground still serves to distinguish and point a difference between the urban and 
rural sectors of modern mass societies, and this difference is of sociological signifi- 
cance. 

The unspecialized town poses the opposite problem. Its role structure may retain 
a strong emphasis on kinship, while it is economically based very largely on agri- 
culture, even of a primarily subsistence variety. Just as the question arises as to 
what rural characteristics the specialized countryside really has from the role point 
of view, so here, in what sense is this type of town really urban from the standpoint 
of role? It is only a partial answer to suggest that in this case the physical concentra- 
tion of such towns is more the product of cultural choice than of a particular role 
structure. But it is important to draw attention to our ignorance of why the value 
systems of certain cultures favour physical concentration, apparently for its own 
sake, while others do not. The Latin haunts his plaza and the Anglo-Saxon makes 
for his suburb. East African tribes as a whole refuse to live even in villages and 
settle in isolated homesteads; West African peoples cluster in ‘towns’. Though these 
contrasts appear to be conditioned by differences in cultural values and cannot be 
related to different types of role structure, they are bound in the long run to have 
some influence on structural features of the societies concerned. This is especially 
true of the reaction to changes caused from without and is of considerable practical 
importance at the present time. 

It may be that in the post-industrial era the distinction between town and country 
will take a new form, in which peasant agricultural or pastoral societies, as formerly 
known, cease to exist except as remnants in remote regions, superseded by a more 
homogeneous society based throughout on variations of the same advanced techno- 
logy, rapid communication over vast areas, and highly specialized division of 
labour, with all its eventual sociological implications. From this point of view the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are essentially a transitional era characterized 
by mixed forms of society in process of transformation. The penetration of all 
human society by urban and industrial civilization may be likened to the similar 
processes of earlier ages in which peasant agriculture or pastoralism swamped 
hunting and collecting economies. 

The aim of this article has been to outline a type of role theory that might use- 
fully be developed as a framework of analysis for certain types of social situation 
that seem interesting, frequent, and important. As an illustration, consideration has 
been given to the sociological significance of urban and rural forms of social life 
and their known variations in time and space. Other problems that call for discus- . 
sion within the same framework are: the implications of status differences in rela- 
tion to the inequality of role distribution, the suggestion of social disintegration or 
anomie in modern mass urban existence, and some further aspects of technological 
development in relation to the evolution of role structure and to the idea of social 
evolution itself. 


c 
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Repetitiousness and Variability of 
Consumer Behavior 
GEORGE KATONA! 








WHICH forms of behavior are repetitious in the sense that they are being carried 
out by many people in each of several successive periods, and which are variable 
so that their occurrence in one period makes it probable that they will not be 
undertaken by the same people in the following periods ? Answers to these questions 
regarding consumer behavior—various forms of saving, expenditure on durable 
goods, as well as verbal behavior in the form of expressing financial attitudes and 
expectations—were collected by interviewing a representative sample of the urban 
population several times over a period of almost three years. The findings shed light 
on hypotheses about the factors influencing economic behavior. 

The choice of periods determines, of course, the meaning of the terms repeti- 
tiousness and variability. If very long periods, say ten years, elapsed between 
consecutive observations, we would be collecting data on the influence of different 
stages of the life cycle on consumer behavior. This is not our concern here. The 
important questions about different frequencies of, for example, durable-goods 
purchases among younger or older people, or families with small or grown-up 
children, may be studied by comparing the behavior of different life-cycle groups 
at the same time rather than through waiting until the children of the same family 
grow up and collecting data about the behavior of identical families at different 
stages. In restricting our study to three consecutive years, we assume that the 
observations refer to the same life-cycle stage of identical families. 

If we were to choose very short intervals between consecutive observations—of 
the order of a week or a month—we might investigate effects of different budgetary 
habits as they relate to purchases of food and other necessities. Regarding economic 
attitudes the reliability of response may be studied by repeated interviews con- 
ducted at short intervals. In both cases we would exclude from our study the impact 
of changing economic climate, which is assumed to influence, and be influenced by, 
discretionary rather than habitual spending, as well as by saving and economic 
attitudes. 

In studying economic behavior of identical people in successive calendar years, 
we restrict the arbitrariness of our definition of a period. A calendar year is a widely 
accepted budgetary unit, reinforced for many people by the preparation of annual 
income-tax returns. Moreover, automobile models are changed yearly, and auto- 
mobiles constitute an important discretionary expenditure by consumers. Our 
observations are based on three measurements, one each for the years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956, during which period there occurred some major changes in the economic 
climate of the country. 


1. With special thanks to Leslie Kish, Eva Mueller, Vivian Kleinman, and Robert Hsieh of the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. 
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Studies of positive or negative serial correlation have occasionally been carried 
out with aggregate data. In order to understand consumer behavior it is, however, 
not sufficient to determine whether or not periods with high aggregate saving or 
spending on durables tend to repeat themselves. Rather we need to find out whether 
the probability of repeatedly engaging in a certain activity is high or low for 
individual consumers. 

Thanks to a grant received from the Ford Foundation, the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan was in a position to carry out an extensive 
panel study. In June 1954 a representative sample of urban families was drawn 
(families living in cities and their suburbs as well as in towns with a population of 
at least 2,500) and was interviewed five times up to and including early in 1957. 
Because of panel mortality, the families for which three-year data are available are 
not fully representative.2 Nevertheless, the available data offer possibilities for 
analysis far beyond those given through one-time re-interviews (as carried out 
occasionally in connection with the Surveys of Consumer Finances of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Survey Research Center) which have yielded two-year data. 
The advance is, of course, greatest in comparison with data obtained through 
repeated surveys each of which is based on a different sample. In those surveys past 
data are subject to memory errors and prospective data are influenced by hopes and 
fears that may not be realized. 


MEASURES OF REPETITIOUSNESS 


We turn now to the question of how to measure repetitiousness or variability 
of behavior. Suppose the same people gave several successive answers to the same 
question; how may the successive answers be best evaluated? The first notion that 
comes to mind is to devise a statistical measure from the frequency of identical 
answers. In other words, if B stands for the answer ‘We bought a car last year’, we 
determine the frequency of the sequence BBB (same answer given for each of three 
successive years in three interviews) and derive a statistical measure, for instance, 
by calculating the ratio of the BBB frequency to the one expected by chance. In 
addition to various technical problems connected with such a simple measure, this 
solution is not acceptable because it considers only part of the available informa- 
tion: for instance, the frequency of the B, B, non-B sequence is likewise of impor- 
tance if we wish to evaluate repetitiousness. 

We may start out with the following analogy. Assume that there are three 
exhibition halls in a world’s fair; the fair is visited by every member of the sample 
for three consecutive days; only one hall may be visited each day. (The figure three 
is used in each case because we had three consecutive answers to most of the 
questions used in this study and three possible answers to most questions.) We 
collect data on the number of people who have visited Hall A three times, twice, 
once, and never (3A, 2A, 1A, 0A—the sum of the four data being equal with the 
sample) and similarly for Halls B and C. In the case of ‘perfect’ repetitiousness we 


2. A study of panel losses, to be published soon, indicates that the three-year sample is fairly 
representative even though low-income families are somewhat under-represented in it. 

3. For instance, if over two years the population is composed only of double As and double 
Bs in the ratio of 9 to 1, the measure yields values of 1-11 and 10-0, respectively, for A and B. 
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find every person who visited Hall A the first day making a visit to the same hall 
also on the second and third days, and similarly with the other halls. Thus we 
shall find no entries under 2A and 1A. This will be true irrespective of the relative 
attractiveness of the halls. We need a measure which in this case gives us 
the highest possible positive value. The lowest possible value should be obtained 
when everyone visits each hall once and there are no entries under the other 
headings. 
We derive a simple measure of repeat behavior (Rg) by defining 


P=number of different people who engage in a certain behavior (e.g. visit 
Hall A) during k periods (or number of people who make at least one 


visit during k periods) 
V=number of visits (number of performances) in k periods 
“i vV—P 
B (k—1)P 


This formula, suggested by Leslie Kish, expresses the ratio of repeat behavior 
(repeat performances, repeat visits) to all possible repeat behavior (visits, perform- 
ances) within the subclass of persons who made at least one visit. 

Referring to three visits to exhibition halls, V will equal the sum of the following 
entries: 3 times those under 3A, twice those under 2A, and once those under IA. 
P is equal to the sample minus the entries under 0A. Therefore the difference 
between V and P expresses the number of repeat visits made. If V=P, that is, no 
repeat visits are made, Rg=0. 

We divide V—P, not with the number of possible visits during k periods but 
with (k—1)P since the first visit by every person does not represent a repeat visit. 
If everyone who visited Hall A did so three times (no entries under 2A and 1A), 
Rg=1, its highest possible value. 

The measure Rg gives us information independent of the relative attractiveness 
of different forms of behavior (for instance, the attractiveness of the exhibition 
halls). But because the number of people who behave in one or the other way is 
not considered in calculating Rg, the measure is not directly associated with random 
expectancy (that is, with the frequencies obtained if the visits to the various halls 
were determined by chance alone) and does not provide us with a ready estimate 
of the statistical significance of differences. 

Both the advantages and disadvantages of Rg can be expressed again by stating 
that the frequency of OA is disregarded in Rg. As said before, Rg is a measure 
within the subclass of the population who performed at least once in a certain way 
during k periods. Instead of analysing repetition of a specific performance (for 
instance, buying a car), we may study repetitiousness or homogeneity of car-buying 
behavior. In the latter case, the sequence non-B, non-B, non-B will likewise be 
homogeneous. The coefficient of intraclass correlation, Rho, answers our questions 
regarding homogeneity or stability of behavior. This is a measure widely used in 
the design of sample surveys as well as in genetics, and has been adapted for our 
purposes by Leslie Kish. Pending publication of the derivation of the formula by 
Kish, the following short note, prepared by him, about a simple dichotomous 
distribution may suffice: 


The total variance (s*) is decomposed in the usual manner into components 
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“between” (s2*) and ‘within’ (s;2) persons; this process may be illustrated by the 
table of the analysis of variances :4 


Components 
Degrees of Mean in the 
freedom Squares mean squares 
Between persons n—l Vi $12+ks2? 
Within persons (k—In V2 82 
nk—I 


The coefficient of intraclass correlation is Rho = ie ixeget eae 

$17+82? V+ V\(k—1) 
k is the number of years, usually in this case three. The test of the null hypothesis 
of no effect due to persons is the usual f-test. Confidence intervals may be con- 
structed by using a Z-transformation (R. A. Fisher). If there is no effect due to 
persons, then their mean responses vary as much as random selections of k 
responses 

2)- 
Gr: then Rho=0. 

If persons are completely and consistently repetitious, then Rho reaches the maxi- 
mum of +1. If, on the contrary, the different responses of persons are entirely 


compensatory (if the different responses are symmetrically distributed to all persons), 
then the minimum Rho of 


See 
K-18 reached. 

Whether or not a given Rho differs from the variability of response as expected 
by chance is important because our use of the term variability of behavior (or 
nonrepetitiousness of behavior) differs from random variability. Standard errors 
have been computed for several Rho values. When the sample size is about 600 
and Rho is about -25 (see Tables ] and 2), one standard error is about -0265. The 
standard error of comparison is then about -0375. These calculations apply to 
independent random samples. The fact that a multi-stage clustered sample design 
has been used tends to increase the standard error, and the prevailing negative 
correlation between different responses tends to reduce the standard error of com- 
parison. For smaller samples, which are studied where subgroups of the population 
are analysed, the standard error is, of course, larger (for instance, for 200 cases and 
a Rho of approximately -25. the standard error was calculated as -044 and the 
standard error of comparison as -062). 

In comparing Rho and Rg, we have to keep in mind that the value of Rho is 
the same irrespective of which side of a given dichotomy is used (e.g. for buying 
and for not buying automobiles). Rg, expressing the proportion of repeaters among 
possible repeaters, yields different values in the two cases. In many instances, 


4. The fact that the three observations were taken in three years with each individual makes 
the actual analysis a little more complicated. 
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interest in repetitiousness or homogeneity is fully satisfied with the Rho measure, 
and this measure alone will be used. In these instances Rp does not supply informa- 
tion unavailable through Rho. Sometimes, however, in order to understand behavior 
we must ask an additional question, relating to a possible promoting or retarding 
effect of one performance on its repetition. Then both measures will be calculated 
and differences in the rank-order of behavior, computed once by Rho and once by 
Rg measures, will yield additional information. 

Both measures have some shortcomings because of which they may be used for 
certain purposes but not for others. First, they do not consider the order of choices. 
Behavior of the form of A, A, non-A as well as of A, non-A, A, etc., are both 
treated as 2A without being differentiated from each other. Therefore, when 
such differentiation appears important, the measures must be supplemented with 
additional information. 

The measures likewise do not differentiate between shifts from A to B and shifts 
from A to C. When, however, Response A is more similar to Response B than to 
Response C, such a differentiation in form of supplementary information may be 
needed. 

It must also be emphasized that Rho is not a measure of reliability. Change in 
successive responses may of course be due to unreliable observations or misclassi- 
fications, but it also may be due to new developments and learning. To illustrate 
with just one simple example, a very low degree of consistency in answers to the 
question “What is the square root of 81’ hardly indicates unreliability if shifts from 
the answer ‘something other than 9” to the answer 9 are frequent and reverse shifts 
infrequent. Responses may be changed not only by ‘instruction’ but also by new 
developments which have taken place in the interval between two responses. Shifts 
from the answer ‘I expect prices to remain stable during the next year’ to ‘I expect 
prices to go up’ may be due to the perception of new developments in the economy 
and may be as unilateral as those in the square-root example. Unilateral shifts in 
contrast to cross-shifts have been analysed in the paper quoted above. All that 
needs to be said in the present context is that the measure Rho (or Rg) does not 
differentiate between shifts from A to B and from B to A and serves other purposes 
than the previously developed measure T (extent of ‘unnecessary’ turnover), 
although both relate aggregate or macroeconomic changes to individual or micro- 
economic changes. Rho is a measure of homogeneity that permits us to rank 
different kinds of response or forms of behavior according to the variability of 
their occurrence. 

It is possible to formulate specific hypotheses about the factors that make for 
greater or lesser repetitiousness of consumer behavior. The hypotheses are some- 
what different regarding verbal and nonverbal behavior—expressed attitudes or 
expectations and spending or saving—and therefore this paper will consist of two 
major parts. 


VARIABILITY OF ATTITUDES 


Attitudes, that is, generalized viewpoints with affective connotation that serve 
as predispositions to action, are of various kinds. Some are capable of changing in 


5. This point has been discussed by the author in a forthcoming paper (5). 
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the short run because they are dependent on, or are primarily influenced by, stimuli, 
information, or the situation in which the respondent finds himself. It is possible 
that even such attitudes have a fairly stable personality determinant, such as an 
underlying optimistic or pessimistic disposition in the respondent. Yet if questions 
are asked about the expected improvement or deterioration in the country’s 
economic situation or about the expected changes in prices, we may postulate that 
what happened to business or prices in the recent past—or more precisely, what 
salient information people received about business or prices—will have a sub- 
stantial impact on the attitudes of many people. 

On the other hand, there are attitudes that appear to be acquired early in life 
and, having become habitual, to persist over long periods. Honesty, punctuality, 
and conservatism may be mentioned as examples of such traits or attitudes in areas 
that are not primarily economic. What has been called upward mobility or, more 
generally, people’s ambitions and desires, as well as inclinations toward risk-taking 
as against striving for security, may be mentioned as examples of economic attitudes 
that are thought of as reflecting aspects of personality. No doubt such attitudes 
may be influenced by changing conditions, but to a much lesser degree than other 
attitudes. 

The availability of a measure of repetitiousness or variability makes it possible 
to test the assumption about the existence of such differences in attitudes. It also 
makes it possible to determine where in the continuum from stability to variability 
a given attitude belongs. It must be kept in mind, however, that a situationally 
determined attitude may prove very stable in certain periods, namely, when ‘nothing 
happens’ or the same kinds of news and information are transmitted. Thus it is 
possible that during a prolonged inflationary period price expectations do not 
change. These considerations make it probable that the measure of variability may 
also serve the purpose of indicating the presence or absence of changes in informa- 
tion transmitted and received. 

Attitudinal data are available that have been collected from individual respond- 
ents, together constituting a representative sample of urban people, over two and 
a half years. We shall analyse three responses given by the same people to the same 
seven questions in June 1954, June 1955, and February 1957. 

Three of the questions are informational. We ask (i) whether in the opinion of 
the respondent business conditions are better or worse than they were a year ago, 
(ii) whether his personal financial situation is thought to be better or worse than 
a year ago, and (iii) whether he and his family have a higher or lower income than 
a year ago. The answers to these three questions must be assumed to be influenced 
by what actually has happened to the respondent and by what he has heard has 
happened to the economy. We expect therefore in the years 1954-56 a fair degree 
of variability. It may also be thought that with many people the personal financial 
situation would not change radically over a few years, or that the evaluation of the 
personal financial situation would be more commonly influenced by personality 
traits (for instance, by persistent optimism or pessimism) than by reflections about 
the country’s economic situation. Since from the summer of 1954 to the summer 
of 1955 the American economy underwent a substantial improvement, we might 
expect that Question (i) would be the most variable and Question (ii) the least 
variable among our three questions. 

We shall also analyse four questions about expectations. One of them (iv) asks 
about personal financial expectations during the next year and one (v) during the 
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next few years. We also ask (vi) whether in the opinion of the respondent business 
conditions in the country as a whole will be better or worse ‘a year from now’ and 
(vii) whether prices of household items and clothing are expected to go up or down 
during the next year. 

It is possible to argue that all expectational responses should be less variable 
than all informational responses. On the other hand, if there is a substantial differ- 
ence in the variability of answers to Questions (i) and (ii), then similar differences 
may be expected between Questions (vi) and (iv), under the assumption that per- 
sonal financial expectations are related to personal financial developments and 
business expectations to business developments. Obviously, Question (v) is the 
question most closely resembling an inquiry into personality characteristics and 
should be expected to show the greatest stability. 


TABLE 1 MEASURES (Rho) OF STABILITY OF ATTITUDES IN THREE SUCCESSIVE 





SURVEYS 
Better, Worse, 
More, Same, Less, 
Question Up Unchanged Down Average 
Personal financial situation a few years from 
now (v) ‘416 +294 -215* -308 
Personal financial situation a year from now (iv) 294 221 058* “191 
Changes in personal financial situation during last 
year (ii) 234 “151 126 -170 
Changes in income during last year (iii) ‘191 “155 “140 “162 
Business conditions a year from now (vi) ‘190 “150 ‘084* ‘141 
Changes in business conditions during last year (i) -167 128 098 “131 


Price a ki next — (vii) ‘096 051 058 ‘068 


° ce of ‘worse’ responses in answer to questions marked with an asterisk is very low (6 to 10 per cent of 
sample). 


Number of cases: approximately 600 people interviewed in June 1954, June 1955, and February 1957. 


The Rho measures are presented for each question in Table ] separately for the 
three permissible responses.® In addition, an average of the three Rhos referring to 
the same question is presented. This average makes it easier to compare the mea- 
sures for each question but should not be relied upon exclusively. For the propor- 
tion of ‘better’ and ‘worse’ answers differs from question to question. As indicated 
in the table, the number of cases representing some responses is very small; this 
may add to the variability of answers. Thus Question (iv) would rank higher if the 
Rho of the answer ‘worse off’, which is given by very few people, were excluded. 

The measure Rho can also be calculated for two successive years rather than 
for three. Many of the two-year measures do not differ substantially from the 
three-year measures but there are a few conspicuous exceptions. Again one-year 
personal financial expectations (iv) must be mentioned first of all. For one of the 
two-year periods this question yields an average Rho of -35 (the Rho for ‘better’ 
was -43 and thereby one of the highest Rhos obtained) indicating that for two 
consecutive years the answers to this question may be highly stable. Longer-range 
 enmenes epee vy) however, at least as stable for three as for two years. 


6. Rg measures are not presented for attitudes since in this case arthiay do not ot yield any additional 
information. 
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Some of the information conveyed by our measures of variability was, of course, 
known before. By looking at the marginal distribution of the answers and not con- 
sidering turnover by individuals at all, it is obvious that in the given period the 
responses to Questions (i) and (vii) have changed much more than those to other 
questions. Yet according to the marginal distributions Question (i) appears most 
variable and Question (iv) least variable. The possibility of ranking shifts in 
responses by individuals not only supports previously available information but 
also yields new information. 

It appears that the findings on the informational questions are in accord with 
the a priori considerations presented previously. Some expectations are found to 
be more variable and some expectations less variable than informational responses. 
Price expectations of individual consumers have changed radically from 1954 to 
1956 under the impact of new developments. Similar is the conclusion regarding 
the general economic outlook although, possibly, to a somewhat lesser degree.’ 
Personal financial expectations are much less variable. Especially longer-range 
personal financial expectations appear to shift independently from business and 
price expectations and manifest a high degree of stability under changing conditions. 


ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR 


We turn to an analysis of repetitiousness of spending and saving. The hypotheses 
presented above about factors bringing about greater or lesser repetitiousness of 
economic attitudes need to be extended so as to become applicable to the new area. 
It has been postulated that certain personality traits, acquired early in life and 
persisting over long periods, make for a high degree of repetitiousness. This con- 
sideration would be directly applicable to saving if it were true that many people 
have a fairly persistent trait of being either thrifty or not thrifty. Old-established and 
deeply ingrained habits may govern certain forms of consumer behavior and result 
in their being frequently repeated. Yet personality traits and habits are not the only 
factors that we need to consider. A further related factor may be recognized in 
persistent needs. If the same stimuli or the same occasions for certain needs recurred 
year after year, we should expect a repetition of the behavior elicited by these 
stimuli. Finally, identical behavior over several years may be the result of long- 
term and unchanging contractual obligations. 

As an illustration of persistent needs one may think of medical expenses on the 
part of a person afflicted with a chronic illness. Mortgage payments by home- 
owners and life-insurance premiums are major examples of contractual obligations. 
Even though every year some people stop repaying their mortgage debt or cease to 
pay insurance premiums while other people start making such payments, for the 
population as a whole we should expect a high degree of repetitiousness regarding 
both payments. 

A high degree of variability in spending or saving, on the other hand, may be 
expected when contractual obligations are absent, the stimuli eliciting certain 
actions arise occasionally rather than continuously, and the behavior is not 


7. The differences between the Rhos of Questions (vi) and (i) are not significant, while most 
differences between the Rhos of Questions (vii) and (i) are significant at the 5 per cent level (one 
standard error of comparison being about -0375, see above). 
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influenced by persisting habits or traits. An important positive factor making for 
variability of behavior may be recognized in saturation. If a certain type of behavior, 
say, the purchase of durable goods, were to saturate the person’s needs, we should 
not expect repetition of that behavior. A saturation effect may result, of course, 
only from a previous performance and should therefore manifest itself more in Rg 
than in Rho (since Rho also takes account of consistent non-performance). 

Our objective is to rank different forms of behavior according to their repeti- 
tiousness or variability both for the entire population and for important subgroups 
of the population. By doing so, we shall be in a position to draw inferences about 
certain factors relevant for consumer behavior. 

Data have been collected on different forms of saving that differ greatly accord- 
ing to their underlying motivational forces. We shall analyse three forms of personal 
saving, defined as follows: 


Contractual saving: Payments made on mortgage debt, life insurance premiums 
paid, and repayment of other debt (primarily instalment debt) provided that debt 
was incurred before the year in question. The inclusion of some but not all instal- 
ment debt repayments is justified because the obligation to make these payments 
existed before the year began. The same is true of most mortgage and premium 
payments although the available data are far from perfect and payments made on 
mortgages or insurance policies contracted during the year in question are likewise 
included. Contractual saving, of course, can only be positive. 


Debt incurred (net): Debt incurred during the year in question and still outstanding 
at the end of the year in connection with purchases of automobiles, large household 
goods, and other purposes. Debt for purchases other than automobiles and house- 
hold goods was determined by asking for amounts borrowed (and still owed at the 
end of the year) from banks, loan or finance companies, or credit unions. Informa- 
tion is not available on amounts borrowed during each year, but only on amounts 
borrowed minus payments made during the year in question (amounts owed at the 
end of the year on money borrowed during the year). Debt incurred represents, of 
course, always negative saving. 


Discretionary saving: Net changes in bank accounts, U.S. government bonds, and 
common stock during the year in question. Though these are the most common 
forms of discretionary saving, the definition implies that several forms of dis- 
cretionary saving, the volume of which may be very large, have been omitted from 
consideration. Investment or disinvestment in real estate and in unincorporated 
businesses represent the most important omissions. However, the exclusion of self- 
employed people from the sample (see below) minimizes the effect of these omis- 
sions. The data on liquid, discretionary saving were collected through questions 
asked at the end of each year about net changes during the year rather than by 
comparing data on the size of assets at the end of each year. The ‘memory questions’ 
used are subject to a fair degree of unreliability but they provide information on 
each person’s impression about his savings performance. Discretionary saving can 
be both positive and negative. 


The study of repetitiousness or variability of consumer expenditures was 
restricted to purchases of durable goods which represent discretionary expenditures 
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regarding which repeat behavior over periods of successive years is of particular 
interest. Specific questions were asked regarding the purchase of automobiles (new 
as well as used cars) and the following large household goods: refrigerator, washing 
machine, cooking range, clothes-drier, television set, air conditioner, and furniture. 
The data will be presented for all durable goods including cars, as well as separately 
for automobiles alone. 

Both the expenditure and the saving data were collected for each family falling 
in the urban sample for each of the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. There is one differ- 
ence between the saving and the spending data. Survey data on the amounts saved 
by self-employed businessmen are relatively unreliable because of confusion be- 
tween personal and business transactions and the complexity of the transactions. 
Therefore the segment of the population representing families headed by self- 
employed businessmen has been excluded from the analysis of saving. Saving data 
refer, then, to roughly 85 per cent of the sample. Regarding purchases of durable 
goods it was not necessary to exclude entrepreneurs. 

Data on contractual savings were collected only for two years (1954 and 1955) 
and are presented to illustrate the size of Rho obtained in the case of a very high 
degree of repetitiousness of behavior. Ninety-two per cent of the sample have done 
contractual saving, as defined, in either of the two years, and 83 per cent in both 
years. The difference is due, as mentioned before, to inadequacies of the data and 
their definitions. 

The upper part of Table 2 (p. 46) shows that for all urban families both in- 
curring debt and positive discretionary saving have some degree of repetitiousness: 
their repeated occurrence is significantly more frequent than expected by chance, 
but much less frequent than that of contractual saving. The data for the two acti- 
vities are remarkably similar. Both were done by close to two-thirds of the families 
at least once during the three years and by slightly over one-tenth of the families in 
all of the three years. Having neither increased nor decreased liquid assets (the 
sum of bank accounts and bond and stock holdings)—no change in discretionary 
saving—is a more repetitious, and decreasing these liquid assets—negative dis- 
cretionary saving—a less repetitious activity. Only two out of every five families have 
dissaved in any of the three consecutive years and most of these dissaved in only 
one of the three years. The Rho measures for incurring debt, as well as for positive 
saving, no change in discretionary saving, and negative saving, are confirmed by 
a similar rank-order of the Rg data. Since the standard error of difference for these 
data has the approximate value of -0375, the difference in the Rhos of positive and 
negative saving (-143) is significant. 

Being engaged in the same behavior during each of the three years is most 
frequent for ‘no change in discretionary saving’. Especially among low-income 
families there are many who have no liquid assets and year after year neither add 
to them nor withdraw from them. Negative discretionary saving (D) occurs much 
more often once in three years than two or three times; with positive saving (S) the 
two frequencies have similar values. Further analysis of the data indicates that 
transition from S to D (or from D to S) from one year to the next is as frequent 
as transition from S to No Change (or from D to No Change). 

The understanding of these data is enhanced by analysing the performance of 
subgroups of the population. It can be seen from the lower part of the table that 
incurring debt occurs less frequently among lower-income families (46 per cent of 
families with incomes under $4000 are found in the column ‘Zero times’ incurring 
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debt) than among upper-income families (family income over $6000).8 Further- 
more, families the head of which is under 45 years old with children (under 18 years 
of age) incur debt much more frequently than other families (older families, or 
young families without children, or young single persons). These data conform with 
information available about the frequency of instalment buying and borrowing in 
different population groups. Yet the rate of repetitiousness of behavior is not 
affected by these substantial differences in the frequencies of borrowing. In all 
groups, irrespective of whether the ratio of borrowing to not borrowing is high or 
low, Rho is significantly higher than chance, that is, borrowing behavior is fairly 
repetitious, and occasional or intermittent borrowing does not predominate over 
either borrowing or not borrowing year after year. The Rg measures do not provide 
any additional information regarding debt. 

The data on discretionary positive saving show, as is well known, that such 
saving occurs rather infrequently among low-income families and most frequently 
among high-income families. In spite of very extensive differences in frequency of 
occurrence, the Rho measures for the low- and high-income groups are rather 
similar in the case of positive saving. This is true because low-income people tend 
to repeat ‘non-saving’ and high-income people saving. The Rg measures, concerned 
only with the repetition of a specific performance, differ from the Rho measures. 
Rg for high-income people is much higher than for low-income people. 

Negative discretionary saving occurs with similar frequency in several different 
income and life-cycle groups.? It is less repetitious than positive saving in three of 
the four groups studied. Among high-income families we find a Rho measure equal 
to chance. Some such families tend to reduce their liquid assets occasionally, others 
continuously. A relatively high Rho for dissaving was obtained for families with 
incomes between $4000 and $6000. 

The data on expenditures indicate that auto-purchase behavior over three years 
does not differ much from random expectancy, while behavior regarding all kinds 
of durable-goods purchases is somewhat more repetitious. It appears that over the 
three years in question more than 60 per cent of the sample did buy a car,!9 but 
only 3 per cent bought every year and only 15 per cent bought in two of the three 
years. Naturally, when all durable goods are considered and, for example, purchas- 
ing a car in the first year, a television set in the second year, and an air conditioner 
in the third year is called repeat behavior, repetitiousness increases. By using this 
definition, more than 80 per cent of the sample are found to have made some 
durable-goods purchases during the three-year period and the proportion increases 
with income. When durable-goods purchases are defined as involving an annual 
expenditure of at least $500 per family, durable-goods data become similar to the 
automobile data (see Table 2). 

Considering the Rho measures, we find that durable-goods-purchasing is less 
homogeneous than either positive saving or incurring debt, and also that durable- 
goods-buying is least homogeneous with high-income people and with younger 
families with children. Low-income families as well as older or one-person families 
are frequently consistent in not buying any durable goods and therefore have a 


8. Family income during the middle year (1955) was used to divide the sample into three income 


‘oups. 
9. This has been shown already regarding all dissaving in George Katona (3). 
10. See similar data in a paper by C. Lininger, E. Mueller, and H. Wyss (6). 
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higher Rho than high-income families or young families with children. The Rhos 
for the latter families are low because not buying is hardly ever repeated by these 
families. But occasional purchasing (only in one of three successive years) is much 
less frequent among such families than repeated purchasing. Therefore the Rg 


TABLE 2 MEASURES OF REPETITIOUSNESS OF DIFFERENT FORMS OF SAVING* AND | 








SPENDING 
Frequencies in percentages 
Three Zero 
Entire Urban Sample Rho Rp N_ times Twice Once times 
Contractual Saving** $90 90 74 — 83 9 8 =100 
Incurring Debt ‘274 «-38«=C618)~—Ss13 23 29 35 =100 
Discretionary Saving 
Positive ‘277 «+354 «=«586~—s dd 20 29 40 =100 
No change 353-49 «4245860 = 24 23 26 27 =100 
Negative 134 +17) = 586 2 10 29 59 =100 
Automobile Purchases 041 18 710 3 15 43 39 =100 
Durable Goods Purchases ‘163 +47 696 21 36 26 17. =100 
Durable Goods Purchases, over $500 
each year 062 -20 696 3 19 39 39 ==100 
Subgroups of the Sample 
Incurring Debt: 
Income under $4000 293 33 217 0 17 27 46 =100 
Income $4000-5999 ‘252 -41 #207 = #17 25 30 28 =100 
Income $6000 or more ‘250 -40 194 14 27 28 31 =100 
Under 45 with children ‘239 -45 232 «21 28 29 22 =100 
Discretionary Positive Saving: 
Income under $4000 ‘229-23, +213 3 12 23 62 =100 
Income $4000-5999 147-25. «193 9 15 41 35 =100 
Income $6000 or more ‘254 -50 180 23 33 23 21 =100 
Under 45 with children a m2 Zr it 22 32 35 =100 
Discretionary tive Saving: 
Income under 128 «=-14=«—(213 2 8 30 60 =100 
Income $4000-5999 214 = -25 193 4 17 28 51 =100 
Income $6000 or more 040 -10 180 1 6 31 62 =100 
Under 45 with children 128 =-16 0 =©6227 2 9 28 61 =100 
Durable-Goods Purchases: 
Income under $4000 ‘193 -33 239 ii 23 34 32. =100 
Income $4000-5999 125 -48 218 24 36 28 12 =100 
Income $6000 or more 017 -56 240 28 49 17 6 =100 
Under 45 with children 038 -54 264 28 45 21 6 =100 








* For definition of different forms of saving, see text. 
** Available for 2 successive years only. 





measure is relatively high for these families, much higher than for low-income 
families. Rg for durable-goods purchases of all families is higher than that for either 
positive saving or incurring debt. In other words, if durable goods are bought at 
all, they tend to be bought repeatedly, which is much less the case with discretionary 
saving. 

Turning to an analysis of data obtained over two successive years, rather than 
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over three successive years, we find that the Rho for automobile-buying is slightly 
higher for three than for two years. This finding reflects the fact that buying twice 
in three years is more common than buying twice in two years. Yet among those 
who bought twice in three years, buying in the first and in the third year is more 
common than buying in two successive years. Therefore, we obtain the highest Rho 
if we consider repetitiousness in two non-successive years: 


1954-55-56 1954-55 1955-56 1954-56 
Rho for auto-buying ‘041 — 006 — 001 ‘141 


Incurring debt and negative discretionary saving yield Rho measures for two 
successive years that are quite similar to those for three years. But regarding positive 
discretionary saving the Rho for two years is somewhat higher than for three years, 
indicating that consistency in saving over two years is more probable than over 
three years. 


Some of the findings presented in this section are not new. In an earlier article 
by the author, with the similar title, “Variability of Consumer Behavior and the 
Survey Method’, saving and spending data for two years obtained from identical 
families were analysed (for the years 1947 and 1948 from the Surveys of Consumer 
Finances conducted for the Federal Reserve Board). Durable-goods-buying over 
the years 1947 and 1948 was found to be similar in variability to that in 1954 and 
1955 (in 1955 and 1956). Next it was shown that 90 per cent of spending units made 
contractual saving in one of the two years 1947 and 1948, and 80 per cent did so 
in both years. (Contractual saving was defined as payments on mortgages, payments 
of life-insurance premiums, and payments into retirement funds.) It was also shown 
that change in liquid assets was much less repetitious: more families were found to 
have increased their liquid assets in one year and decreased them in the other year 
than to have either increased them in both years or decreased them in both years. 
Finally, detailed tabulations presented on total saving resulted in the conclusion 
that ‘Repetitiousness is more frequent in positive than in negative saving’ (p. 70). 
A statistical measure of repetitiousness was not available at that time and the 
presentation remained on a descriptive level. If we now calculate the Rhos for the 
two years 1947 and 1948, we find a Rho of -23 for total positive saving and of -13 
for total negative saving (or Rg of -58 for positive and of -23 for negative saving).!! 
In the earlier article the findings were presented in rather cautious terms mainly 
because they were based on two years only and related to total saving, which is an 
accounting rather than a behavioral concept. The consequences of the findings for 
economic behavior can only now be spelled out, when better data are available that 
are worth analysing with more rigorous methods. 





11. Milton Friedman (2) saw fit not only to express doubt about the validity of the conclusions 
that positive saving is more repetitious than negative saving, but also to express ridicule by writing 
that the data cannot prove anything since they follow by necessity from what happens if many 
coins are tossed twice and ‘it would be phenomenal’ if other data had been obtained. It appears © 
that Friedman made a judgement on the basis of superficial examination of the data presented by 
the author. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In turning to the interpretation of the findings, we shall first discuss the behavior 
of subgroups of the population. We find, what is well known, that younger families 
with children at home are those who most frequently buy durable goods and most 
frequently incur debt. Nevertheless, and perhaps unexpectedly,!? these families 
frequently save. Their spending and saving behavior is relatively variable: their 
Rho measures for durable-goods-spending, for positive saving, and for incurring 
debt are all lower than are the Rhos for the entire urban population. Since these 
people frequently buy on instalment, years of repaying the instalment debt are 
interspersed with years of durable-goods purchases. Also, even these ‘thing-minded’ 
people are concerned with the need for reserve funds and do engage, sometimes 
even consistently, in adding to their liquid reserves. It has been shown before that 
instalment buying and discretionary positive saving are often practised in the same 
year by the same families.!3 

The three-year data on the behavior of low-income families likewise confirm 
certain well-known facts: these families purchase durable goods least frequently, 
borrow least frequently, and save least frequently, and they are about average in 
the frequency of negative saving. Their repeat behavior is average in all these 
respects, partly because they frequently do not save and do not buy durable goods 
in any of three consecutive years. 

Middle-income people appear different from all families solely regarding their 
discretionary saving. It appears, though the differences are not large, that their 
dissaving behavior is relatively repetitious while their saving behavior is not. 

In any given year the frequency of dissaving among upper-income families is 
similar to that of all families, but these families dissave only occasionally. Their 
behavior is rather repetitive both in buying durable goods and in positive saving, 
provided they once engage in these behaviors (measured by Rg). Cash buying, 
rather than instalment buying, of durable goods leads occasionally to discretionary 
dissaving with these families. 

There is not much evidence of effectiveness among large groups of people of an 
underlying personality trait of thriftiness. Habitual discretionary saving may occur 
among some upper-income people and some people aged between 45 and 65. Such 
behavior might, however, be explained by consistently high incomes or the con- 
sistent motivation of saving for retirement rather than by postulating traits of 
thriftiness. On the whole, with most people, discretionary saving is interrupted by 
years of discretionary dissaving (or breaking even). Yet dissaving is less repetitious 
than saving, and the data are consistent with the assumption that sequences such 
as SSDSSD (each letter denoting performance during a year and breaking even 
omitted from consideration) are more frequent than sequences of SDSDS or 
DDSDDS. One major purpose of saving is spending. When are years of saving 


12. Alain Enthoven (1) concludes from a perceptive analysis of Survey Research Center data 
on the relation of instalment buying to life cycles that ‘At an earlier stage in the cycle, when they 
are forming families, most people become net dissavers’. Even though dissaving is here meant in 
the broad sense of the term, including borrowing, this statement should not be read to imply that 
most people are dissavers during most of the first few years after marriage. 

13. See George Katona (4). An article by Lansing, Maynes, and Kreinin in the same volume 
contains basic data on instalment buying which have been used by Enthoven. 
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interrupted by a year of overspending and dissaving? This crucial question cannot 
be answered from data presented in this paper. Earlier studies make it probable 
that fluctuations in needs as well as in attitudes—in shifts from optimism and feel- 
ings of security to pessimism and uncertainty—are primarily responsible. The cur- 
rent findings on the fair degree of variability of discretionary saving and spending 
serve to emphasize the importance of studies concerned with the factors contribut- 
ing to variations in consumer behavior. 

How can the fair degree of repetitive behavior, apparent in durable-goods pur- 
chases and in incurring debt as well as in certain economic attitudes, be explained ? 
One may be inclined to attribute repetition in purchasing and borrowing to recur- 
ring similar needs, and repetition in attitudes to stable personality traits. Yet even 
regarding long-range desires and ambitions we may hardly postulate inflexibility 
irrespective of changes in the environment. What we find is that habitual patterns 
of behavior may develop—in consumer sentiment as well as in purchasing and 
borrowing—which remain fairly stable among many people over several years, in 
spite of changes in economic conditions and changes in many other forms of 
behavior of the same people. 

On the other hand, certain forms of economic expectation appear to be variable 
in the sense that repetition of the same responses by the same people is infrequent 
under changing conditions. This finding enhances our reliance on these expectations 
as indicative of cyclical behavior even though the correspondence between expressed 
attitudes regarding, say, business developments and durable-goods purchases of the 
same families may be far from perfect because some purchases are habitual and 
repetitive and remain uninfluenced by changing expectations. 
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The Role of Ideology as 
a Predisposing Frame of Reference 


for Immigrants 
JUDITH T. SHUVAL 





THIS paper will explore certain aspects of the role played by a predisposing ideo- 
logical frame of reference in the early adjustment of immigrants to a new society. 
The specific frame of reference with which we shall deal is the Zionist ideology, 
which served as the basic motivating element in establishing the new state of Israel 
and which spurred much of the immigration and settlement in that country. Newly 
arrived immigrants were observed in the temporary transit camps during their first 
year in the country. In particular we shall focus on the role of an ideology in con- 
ditioning the absorption and use of information about the new society by the 
immigrant. The data were collected in 1949-50 under the auspices of the Israel 
Institute of Applied Social Research.! 


IMMIGRATION AND ZIONISM 


Immigration to Israel can best be understood in terms of a broad social and 
ideological movement that views settlement in Israel and constructive participation 
in its development as highly valued ends. In this respect the entire immigrant move- 
ment to Israel is qualitatively different from immigrant movements to other coun- 
tries. The basic difference has to do with the ideology of the Zionist movement and 
its system of values, which have traditionally emphasized the dominance of col- 
lective rather than of self-oriented goals. Whereas immigrants to Australia or 
Canada are generally more concerned with personal economic gain and security, 
the Zionist immigrant is ideally interested in the economic and social advancement 
of the total society and only secondarily in his own welfare. 

Conformity to the idealistic norms of the ideological movement changed over 
time with the vicissitudes of history and the various types of people immigrating. 
It has almost always, during the relatively brief period of Zionist settlement in 
Palestine, played some role in structuring immigrants’ frame of reference to the 
new social system they were entering. Immigrants either brought with them a cer- 
tain collectively oriented frame of reference or acquired an awareness of it through 
contact with the institutions and value system of the country itself. Collectively 
oriented goals served as the principal source of motivation for much of the voluntary 





1. This paper represents one part of a broader study of early problems of adjustment of im- 
migrants to Israel. It is based on a sample of 2,000 immigrants in transit camps in 1949-50. A 
volume reporting on the complete study is nearing completion. The author is indebted to UNESCO 
and to its Programme of Aid to Member States for a year-long appointment that made possible 
the completion of this volume. 
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immigration that took place between the turn of the century and the establish- 
ment of the state in 1948. However, among those immigrants who were refugees 
and forced by situational factors to leave their countries of origin, such collective 
goals played less of a role, although some of these people had ideological commit- 
ments as well. These commitments may not always have been strong enough to 
have motivated actual immigration under conditions of less pressure, but an aware- 
ness and an acceptance of Zionist values were nevertheless present among many 
immigrants. 

The mass immigration that began in 1949, and with which we are dealing here, 
was composed largely of de facto or potential refugees. The former included D.P.s 
from Europe and persons who were driven out of some of the Arab countries; the 
latter included those Jews whose existence in their countries of origin was so pre- 
carious as to make emigration virtually a necessity. Thus, on an overall level, the 
basic motivating force in the immigration was probably not so much an internal 
ideological one as a set of external situational forces. When these immigrants are 
viewed as a whole, it is probably correct to assume that the ‘push’ to immigration 
was greater than the ‘pull’. 

What is perhaps more important to remember is the relatively active role played 
by the Zionist movement in many of the countries from which these immigrants 
originated. Membership and activity in such movements, though sufficient in them- 
selves to motivate actual immigration only in a minority of cases, nevertheless 
provided large numbers of immigrants with a predisposing frame of reference 
toward Israel and toward its dominant value system. This is not necessarily to say 
that persons who were associated with the Zionist movement accepted the tradi- 
tional collectively oriented value system as an alternative to a self-oriented system 
of values. In a situation of high external pressure to immigration, it is difficult to 
separate out the motivating factors in order to determine how much of the motiva- 
tion is a function of external situational factors and how much of internal ideo- 
logical ones. For purposes of the present analysis, it will be sufficient to assume that 
association with a Zionist movement provides for a heightened awareness of and 
sensitivity to the collective goals of Zionist ideology: the stronger that association, 
the greater the awareness and sensitivity. 

In a more general sense it should be pointed out that immigrants to other 
countries may also be characterized by more or less of a predisposing form of 
reference toward the social system of the countries in which they are settling. Such 
a frame of reference consists of knowledge and expectations concerning all aspects 
of the social system into which they are moving. The difference in the case of immi- 
gration to Israel is that a formal ideology systematized the values and goals of the 
society in such a way as to make it fairly clear which immigrants had prior commit- 
ments to them and which had not. It is therefore somewhat easier to examine the 
role of a predisposing frame of reference of this sort in the Israel situation. We 
would expect, however, a considerable measure of generality to emerge from the 


present findings. 
THE THEORETICAL PROBLEM 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine some of the implications of a pre- 
disposing frame of reference for certain aspects of the immigrant’s adaptation to 
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the new society into which he is moving. In particular, we shall hypothesize that 
such a frame of reference, or predisposing ‘set’, plays a crucial role in determining 
how information about the country is acquired and put to use by the individual. 
The latter problem concerns the functionality of information for the immigrant: it 
would seem in general that a new immigrant would be likely to put newly acquired 
knowledge of the country, its culture and values, to use in formulating his own 
plans concerning his future. It will be seen, however, that the extent to which the 
individual is able to follow through in such a use of newly acquired information is 
very much dependent on his frame of reference with respect to the overall social 
system. Where such a frame of reference is absent or less clearly formulated, the 
same information actually becomes dysfunctional—leading to greater ambiguity 
and confusion rather than to clarity of planning. 

There is ample evidence in the literature that individuals select from the en- 
vironment in accordance with their needs and predisposing frame of reference, 
particularly in ambiguous or unstructured situations. Bruner and Goodman (1) 
have noted that generally speaking the world as seen by most individuals is highly 
‘equivocal’ thus calling into play a large number of behavioural factors in con- 
ditioning perception. It would seem that immigrants, by virtue of their status as 
newcomers in an unfamiliar social system, would be facing a particularly ambiguous 
set of social stimuli. Cues that, to persons familiar with the culture and its institu- 
tions, evoke a clear-cut response meet with uncertainty and ambiguity among 
immigrants who are unable to interpret or categorize such cues meaningfully. In 
addition the multitude of instrumental problems—finding a job, locating living 
accommodation, getting settled—that face immigrants would seem to increase the 
ambiguity they must feel. 

We shall be concerned with a problem of cognitive organization and particu- 
larly with the instrumental role of such organization for the individual. Bruner et al. 
have pointed to the fact that perception always involves an act of categorization. 
One of the achievements of such categorizing is the ‘direction it provides for instru- 
mental activity’ (2, p. 12). Any further achievement of categorizing, which would 
seem to be relevant to the problem here, concerns the opportunity it provides for 
‘ordering and relating classes of events’ (2, p. 13). Different frames of reference will 
provide different systems of categories in terms of which the individual sorts out his 
perceptions. 

An example will clarify the role of a predisposing frame of reference in the 
individual’s cognitive organization. An immigrant with a Zionist frame of reference 
might categorize the rather stringent rationing of meat that he met in Israel as one 
of the necessary hardships involved in absorbing large numbers of immigrants and 
as a means toward stabilizing the economy. An immigrant without a Zionist frame 
of reference might categorize the same phenomenon as a means of depriving him 
personally of necessary and accustomed food. In the first case such a categorization 
would probably be positively functional in assisting the immigrant to identify with 
the values of the new society; in the second case such categorizing is not functional 
in furthering identification with collective ends, but it may provide a framework for 
rationalization of personal hardship thus serving a functional role in the immigrant’s 
personal adjustment. 

A somewhat different but related way of looking at the same process has been 
noted by Krech and Crutchfield and termed ‘differentiation and isolation of the 
cognitive field’ (4, pp. 135-41). This is a problem of the relative narrowness or 
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broadness of the cognitive organization, of the extent to which the perceived 
phenomenon is isolated out by the individual from the rest of the field or seen in 
terms of its interrelationship with other phenomena. Problem-solving will be more 
effective, according to these authors, when the problem is viewed in its broader 
aspects and attention is spread to the wider sets of interrelationships that may play 
a role in solution. 

The relevance of the Krech and Crutchfield approach to our own problem may 
be thought of in terms of the relative broadness or narrowness of orientation of 
Zionist and non-Zionist immigrants to the problem at hand: making plans for their 
own settlement. It will be our contention that Zionist immigrants are characterized 
by a broader orientation to the country; they are more likely than the non-Zionists 
to see the wider implications of events and to tie them into a meaningful whole. 
From this point of view, when faced with a problem, they will be more likely to 
mobilize existing resources toward a solution. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The hypotheses we shall propose concern two roles of a predisposing frame of 
reference, in this case a Zionist orientation: first in determining what and how much 
will be perceived ; second in providing for a functional organization of the cognitive 
field for problem-solving. 

The first hypothesis proposes that, with a given exposure, Zionist immigrants will 
absorb more information about Israel, about its customs and way of life, than non- 
Zionist immigrants. We would predict this to be true regardless of possible differ- 
ences in the initial level of information with which Zionist and non-Zionist immi- 
grants arrived in Israel.2 The theoretical basis for this hypothesis is the selectivity 
of perception in terms of the needs and predisposing frame of reference of the 
perceiver. The Zionist immigrant, by virtue of his greater understanding and 
appreciation of the collective norms of Israel and particularly because of the more 
comprehensive picture he has of the total society and the overall ends toward which 
it is striving, would seem likely to be more receptive to information that he en- 
counters in the course of his daily living. The non-Zionist immigrant is less able to 
fit disparate pieces of information into a meaningful framework. The latter is thus 
less likely to perceive such information, and, even if it is perceived, lacking a mean- 
ingful framework, he is less likely to remember it. 

The second hypothesis concerns the use to which such information will be put 
by immigrants with a Zionist and with a non-Zionist frame of reference. The use 
to which we refer in this case is problem-solving in terms of aiding the individual 
to formulate plans for more permanent settlement. Jmmigrants with a Zionist frame 
of reference will make constructive use of information acquired in helping themselves 
to formulate decisive plans concerning their future; for non-Zionist immigrants, such 
information will not be functional and will induce increased ambiguity rather than 
decisiveness of plans. This hypothesis stems on the one hand from the fact that the 
Zionist is more likely to classify his information in categories that are instrumental 


2. The information to which we refer is of the sort that is absorbed in the course of daily living 
and not as the specific result of an information campaign. 
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for the problem he is facing. In addition, the Zionist is likely to see the wider 
implications for the problem of any particular piece of information he acquires; 
whereas the non-Zionist will tend to view it more in isolation from the problem. 

The second hypothesis may become clearer if an analogy is drawn with an 
everyday situation. Consider two people putting together a jigsaw puzzle. One 
knows in advance what the completed picture is supposed to look like; the other 
does not. Gradually each picks up more and more pieces. The first sees the picture 
with increasing clearness as he picks up additional pieces, i.e. he acquires more 
information. The second finds himself getting more and more confused as he 
accumulates more pieces,3 


DEFINITION OF THE VARIABLES 


Three basic variables are needed for testing both hypotheses. These are: Zion- 
ism, Information about Israel, and Plans for Settlement. They were all defined as 
Guttman scales. 


Zionism: Zionism was defined in terms of membership and extent of active par- 
ticipation in the Zionist movement in the country of origin. It is recognized that 
such membership does not necessarily indicate a total commitment to the ideological 
norms of the Zionist movement. Nor is it necessary for a person with Zionist com- 
mitments to belong to a formal organization. However, it was felt that to obtain 
valid replies to questions concerning actual ideological commitment either at present 
or in retrospect would be extremely difficult in view of the pressure immigrants 
might feel to indicate such a commitment in the interview situation, when in effect 
. it did not exist. Zionist organizations of one sort or another existed in most of the 
countries from which the immigrants came.4 The assumption of importance for the 
analysis is essentially a conservative one: we shall assume that people who had been 
active members were likely to have an overall frame of reference in terms of which 
events and happenings in Israel were more meaningful than they were for persons 
who lacked such a frame of reference.‘ 


3. A qualification of the analogy must be that the second man becomes more and more confused 
only up to the point when he suddenly sees or guesses what the completed picture is. At that point 
things begin to fall into place. Presumably a point will come for the non-Zionist, after he has been 
in the country long enough to acquire some understanding of the more general problems of Israeli 
society, when additional information will play a functional role in assisting him to formulate plans 
for the future. However, at the early stage of settlement with which we are dealing here, this 
turning-point has probably not yet been reached. The non-Zionists still do not see what the puzzle 
is eventually supposed to look like so that additional pieces of information serve only to confuse 
them more and more. 

4. Respondents were asked whether any Zionist organizations had existed in their country of 
origin before they immigrated to Israel. 

5. Such a conservative assumption avoids the complications of inferring from scanty data what 
the more specific attitudes were of people who joined Zionist movements in the various countries 
of origin. The variety of experiences met by immigrants in Israel might also have affected former 
Zionists differently from former non-Zionists because of differences in their expectations concern- 
ing the country—all of which could result in quite another set of attitudes from those suggested. 
In addition it should be noted that membership per se carries quite different connotations for 
different immigrants in view of the wide differences between the various types of Zionist groups, 
e.g. pioneering youth movements, adult organizations, various political shadings of orientation, 
and in view of the different positions occupied by such organizations in the social structure of the 
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The items in terms of which the ‘Zionism’ scale was defined included questions 
concerning the respondent’s former membership in a formal Zionist group, extent 
of participation in the activities of such a group, and whether he had spent any time 
at an agricultural training farm (hachshara). The population was divided into three 
groups: Active Zionists, 35 per cent: Inactive Zionists, 45 per cent; Non-Zionists, 
20 per cent.7 There may possibly have been some active anti-Zionists among the 
group defined as non-Zionists; however, we have no way of separating these out 
and will limit our assumption to the one stated above. 

It should be noted that a correlation is likely to exist between this definition of 
Zionism and general ‘political activity’. In other words, what we have called ‘active 
Zionists’ may simply refer to ‘active’ people. We assume, however, that such 
activity in the Zionist movement also implies a considerable measure of ideological 
commitment and that our use of this variable is therefore meaningful for the purpose 
defined. 

A closer examination of the distribution on the Zionism scale indicates that the 
total percentages are somewhat misleading, particularly with respect to sex and 
ethnic subgroups. It appears, for example, that only 22 per cent (846) of the women 
were active Zionists in their country of origin and among the non-European women 
the active Zionists drop to 7 per cent (486).8 Such an unequal distribution reduces 
the case base considerably and makes testing the hypotheses on certain of the sub- 
groups quite unreliable, e.g. there are only 34 non-European Active Zionist women. 
Since Zionism is the major independent variable in both hypotheses, it was decided 
to limit the empirical tests to the men in the population, bearing in mind the 
limitation that this sets to the results. It will be seen, in the discussion of the scale 
defining Plans for Settlement, that this variable also is limited to the men in the 
population. 


Information about Israel: The level of Information about Israel was determined by 
means of a brief test concerning social and political characteristics of local life. The 
scale items covered a variety of topics, such as whether the respondent knew which 
was the principal spoken language of the country, who made the laws, what hap- 
pened to people who were openly anti-government, which political parties were 








different countries of origin. In some countries avowed membership in such a Jewish politically 
oriented movement carried severe political or social sanctions. In such situations Zionist member- 
ship implied a high level of identification with the Jewish group. On the other hand, some Zionist 
movements carried on extensive programmes of political education for members; others consisted 
largely of paper membership. It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to separate out 
these elements in retrospect. 

6. Agricultural training prior to immigration was characteristic of the groups and individuals 
having the highest commitment to the ideology, since such training generally implied the intention 
to settle in a collective settlement (kibbutz) in Israel. It was therefore used as the most ‘positive’ 
item in the scale. 


7. N= 1843. A small number of respondents did not reply to the Zionism scale. This explains 
the somewhat smaller case base. 


8. The percentage distribution on Zionism among women by ethnicity is as follows: 


Active Inactive Non- 
Zionists Zionists Zionists 


Europeans 53 37 10 (360) 
Non-Europeans 7 59 34 (486) 
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currently in the government (the check list included a number of fictitious parties for 
possible choice), what the overall foreign policy toward the East-West blocs was at 
the time.9 The items are undoubtedly biased toward information of a political or 
public nature. It must be remembered, however, that the immigrants under study . 
were still living in the temporary transit camps and had not had much chance to 
gain wide experience of everyday living conditions or values of the culture except 
possibly on a second-hand basis.!0 Most of them were as yet unemployed and so 
had little opportunity of acquiring information through actual contact with different 
segments of the new society. 

The information scale was cut as close to the median as the scores would permit 
and the population thereby divided into ‘better informed’ (54 per cent) and ‘less 
informed’ (46 per cent).!! 


Plans for Settlement: The questions on Plans for Settlement focused on the extent 
to which the immigrant had formulated a clear-cut programme for more permanent 
settlement of himself and his family outside the transit camp. In effect we are not 
concerned in the present scale with what these plans are, but rather with whether 
the respondent has made any such plans or not. The scale might be more justly 
termed a scale of decisiveness of plans for the future. 

The items were: Do you have any definite plans concerning what you will do 
here in Israel? Do you feel that your plans are practical? Do you think you'll be 
able to carry out your plans? Do you have any definite ideas about arrangements 
for housing? For a job? The intensity function was used to determine a zero point 
and to divide the population into those ‘ambiguous toward the future’ and those 
with ‘definite plans for the future’. 

The crucial nature of this attitude area for immigrants is shown by a comparison 
of the attitudes of immigrants with a non-immigrant population. In a study carried 
out in 1949 by the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, soldiers about to be 
discharged from the army were asked the same set of questions concerning future 
plans (the first item read ‘. . . what you will do after the war’.) It was found in that 
study that 90 per cent (2246) had definite plans concerning what they would do after 





9, Atthe time of the study the policy of the government was to maintain a balanced orientation, 
favouring neither East nor West. 

10. In effect any one area of information is probably specialized to a limited group of people, 
e.g. women, younger immigrants, better educated respondents, etc. In order to pursue the question 
of information about the country fully, it would be desirable to include scales on a variety of types 
of knowledge: concerning public affairs, values of the culture, domestic problems, working con- 
ditions and opportunities, personal interrelationships, housing conditions and procedures for 
obtaining housing, etc. Were such a procedure followed, we would expect to find a high cor- 
relation among the different types of information. There is therefore a certain justice in using one 
area of information as an approximation to the respondent’s general level of knowledge about the 
country. Even though we do not in effect know the precise size of the correlation between different 
types of knowledge, we shall use knowledge of political and social life as an estimate of more 
general knowledge of Israel. It should also be noted that from a design point of view, it would 
have been extremely difficult to include scales on many areas of knowledge. 

11. Items on the information scale were judged correct or incorrect: no intensity score was 
computed, there being no meaningful basis for such a score. The division of the population into 
‘better informed’ and ‘less informed’ is therefore in a sense arbitrary and must be viewed in a 
relative sense as contrasted to most of our other scales where the intensity curve provided for 
a meaningful absolute division of the population into ‘positives’ and ’negatives’. See Samuel A. 
Stouffer et al. (5, Ch. 7). 
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discharge.!2 In order to make the comparison of our immigrant population with 
the army population, it was necessary to extrapolate from the total immigrant 
population those men who were under 40 years of age and observe their attitude 
concerning plans for settlement. Only 58 per cent (538) of these young male immi- 
grants had definite ideas as to future plans in Israel.!3 Although we do not have 
comparative data for the remainder of the population, it would appear reasonable 
to assume that newly arrived immigrants as a whole are markedly more ambiguous 
concerning their future plans than are non-immigrants. 

The instrumental nature of the items included in the scale on Plans for Settle- 
ment makes them particularly appropriate for men and less appropriate for women. 
We shall therefore limit the empirical analysis to the men in the population. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


With a given exposure, Zionist immigrants will absorb more information about 
Israel than will non-Zionist immigrants. 

We shall test the first hypothesis by observing the level of Information about 
Israel among immigrants with different backgrounds of Zionism who have been 
in the country for differing lengths of time. 


TABLE 1 PERCENTAGE OF “BETTER INFORMED’ 
AMONG IMMIGRANTS OF DIFFERENT 
ZIONIST BACKGROUNDS AND DIFFERING 
LENGTHS OF TIME IN ISRAEL* 


Zionist Background Percentage ‘Better Informed’ 





Less than More than 

6 months in Israel 6 months in Israel 
Active Zionists 41 (174) 64 (251) 
Inactive Zionists 23 (212) 36 (191) 


Non-Zionists 21 (95) 17 (75) 


* The data in this table and in all subsequent tables are limited to the men in the 
population. ‘ 


Table | indicates that Zionist immigrants are more receptive to information 
about Israel than are non-Zionist immigrants. While the percentage of ‘better 
informed’ increases over time from 41 to 64 among the Active Zionists (a difference 
of 23 per cent), the difference among the Inactive Zionists is only 13 per cent, and 
among the non-Zionists it does not increase at all. The negative difference of 4 per 
cent is insignificant, and we shall view it as a zero difference. What this configura- 
tion seems to mean is that gaining information about the country over a period of 
time is dependent on the predisposing frame of reference with which the new 


12. The structure of the scale in this study was different from the one in the present study, and 
the zero point was differently located. Despite this, it is meaningful to compare the proportions 
in the two populations on either side of the zero point. See Samuel A. Stouffer et al. (5). See also 
mimeographed report of the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research (3). 

“e i same percentage is found if we consider only those male immigrants under 35 years of 
age . 
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situation is approached. There is no basis for assuming that opportunities for ex- 
posure were different for Zionist and non-Zionist immigrants. It does seem likely 
that immigrants with a meaningful predisposing frame of reference might actively 
seek out media of information. What is perhaps more important is the fact that, 
with equal exposure, immigrants with a background of Zionism are able to perceive 
and categorize meaningfully information that, to the non-Zionists, apparently does 
not fit into a meaningful frame of reference. 

Another point of some interest emerges from Table 1. If we observe the percent- 
ages of ‘better informed’ among those who have been in Israel for less than six 
months, it appears that the initial level of information of Zionists soon after their 
arrival in the country was considerably higher than that of the non-Zionists. Active 
Zionists, upon arrival in the country, were apparently better informed about Israel 


TABLE 2 PERCENTAGE OF ‘BETTER INFORMED’ AS 
RELATED TO ZIONIST BACKGROUND, 
LENGTH OF TIME IN ISRAEL AND 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 





Percentage ‘Better Informed’ 
Less than More than 
6 months in Israel 6 months in Israel 


Less than 7 years 
of school 
Active Zionists (99) (121) 
Inactive Zionists (158) (136) 
Non-Zionists (73) (60) 
More than 7 years 
of school 
Active Zionists (75) (130) 
Inactive Zionists (54) (55) 
Non-Zionists (22) (15) 


and its institutions. But if we consider the same variables as in Table 1] among 
groups of different educational background (see Table 2), it appears that the initial 
level of information is affected by Zionism only among the less educated. Among 
the better educated the percentage of ‘better informed’ does not depend on Zionist 
background: all of the better educated, regardless of their Zionist background in 
the country of origin, show the same level of information during the early period 
of their stay in Israel. 

Table 2 confirms the findings of Table /, namely that immigrants with a Zionist 
frame of reference are more receptive to information about the country than are 
non-Zionist immigrants. Both among the less educated and among the better edu- 
cated we find that the percentage of ‘better informed’ increases after six months in 
the country among the Active Zionists but not among the non-Zionists. Among the 
better educated, the non-Zionists seem to show a decrease in information over 
time; however, the number of cases on which these figures are based is too small to 
be reliable. 

Immigrants witha Zionist frame of reference will make constructive use of informa- 
tion acquired in helping themselves to formulate decisive plans concerning their future ; 
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for non-Zionist immigrants, such information will not be functional and will induce 
increased ambiguity rather than decisiveness of plans. 

The second hypothesis wiil be tested by observing the extent of ambiguity with 
respect to plans for settlement among Zionist and non-Zionist immigrants with 
differing levels of information about Israel. Table 3 presents this test. 


TABLE 3 AMBIGUITY OF PLANS FOR SETTLEMENT AS 
RELATED TO ZIONIST BACKGROUND AND LEVEL 
OF INFORMATION 


Information Percentage ‘Ambiguous towards the future’ 
Active Zionists Inactive Zionists | Non-Zionists 


Less Informed 57 (92) 55 (154) 51 (64) 
Better Informed 34 (322) 44 (218) 59 (76) 


Observation of Table 3 indicates that increased information reduces ambiguity 
considerably among immigrants who were active Zionists and somewhat among In- 
active Zionists, but increases ambiguity among those who were non-Zionists. The 
reversal in the relationship is quite striking. When immigrants with a Zionist frame 
of reference acquire additional information about the country and its institutions, 
that knowledge is apparently put to use by them in formulating decisive plans for 
settlement ; when immigrants without a Zionist frame of reference acquire additional 
information about the country, they seem to be unable to relate it functionally to 
the major problem confronting them, i.e. plans for settlement, and hence it serves 
only to increase their confusion. 

The same picture can be seen if we observe the population in terms of ethnic 
origin. Table 4 presents this additional breakdown. 


TABLE 4 AMBIGUITY OF PLANS FOR SETTLEMENT AS 
RELATED TO ZIONIST BACKGROUND, LEVEL OF 
INFORMATION, AND ETHNIC ORIGIN 


Percentage ‘Ambiguous toward the future’ 
Active Zionists Inactive Zionists Non-Zionists 


Europeans 


Less Informed 62 (29) 53 (15) 60 (5) 

Better Informed 33 (222) 42 (90) 60 (25) 
Non-Europeans 

Less Informed 57 (63) 55 (139) 51 (59) 


Better Informed 36 (88) 46 (128) 59 (51) 


Among the European non-Zionists, information does not actually increase 
ambiguity, but neither does it increase decisiveness; since there are only 5 cases in 
the ‘less informed’ European group, there is no basis for considering the similarity 
in the percentages as a failure to confirm the predicted relationship. What is notable 
is the fact that for non-Zionists information does not decrease ambiguity. 
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If the same relationship is observed among groups with different educational 
backgrounds, we find an even stronger confirmation of the hypothesis. Table 5 
shows that increased education serves to strengthen the predicted relationship, 
whereas less education tends to attenuate it. One way of observing this is to note 
the size of the differences between the percentages of those with less and of those 
with more information for each of the educational groups. It will be noted that the 


TABLE 5 AMBIGUITY OF PLANS FOR SETTLEMENT AS RELATED TO ZIONIST 
BACKGROUND, LEVEL OF INFORMATION, AND EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND 


Percentage ‘Ambiguous toward the future’ 
Active Zionists Inactive Zionists | Non-Zionists 


Less than 7 years of school 


Less informed 48 (62) 55 (132) 53 (55) 
Better informed 36 (148) 51 (132) 60 (52) 
Difference between percentages “12 “04 ~—O7 
More than 7 years of school 
Less informed 72 (30) 59 (34) 44 (9) 
Better informed 32 (174) 34 (86) 58 (24) 


Difference between percentages ‘40 ‘— —14 


differences between the percentages are consistently greater in the predicted direc- 
tion for the group with a higher level of education. What this seems to mean is that 
an organizing frame of reference in terms of which information can be functionally 
categorized is particularly salient to people with more education. Such people are 
more accustomed to having information and putting it to constructive use; when 
such information does not find its place within a meaningful frame of reference, 
they are particularly confused and disoriented. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has demonstrated that a predisposing frame of reference plays a 
major role in determining how much information about the country immigrants 
absorb and how that information is put to constructive use in helping them to 
formulate plans concerning settlement. 

It was first shown that immigrants with a Zionist frame of reference acquired 
more information about the country over a period of time than did non-Zionist 
immigrants. This finding is explained by the fact that, on the one hand, Zionist 
immigrants are more attuned to perceiving stimuli in the social environment and, 
on the other, are better able to organize such stimuli within a meaningful frame of 
reference. They not only perceive more but incorporate those perceptions into an 
organized cognitive structure. The role of a predisposing frame of reference is 
viewed as particularly crucial in an immigration situation characterized by marked 
ambiguity of orientation. 

The second major finding concerns the functionality of information acquired by 
Zionists and non-Zionists in reducing ambiguity. It was found that individuals with 
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a meaningful frame of reference not only tend to acquire more information, but 
also use the information in a constructive way in helping themselves to formulate 
decisive plans for settlement. People without such a frame of reference become 
more ambiguous and indecisive with additional information about the country. It 
was proposed that such behaviour is a result of the fact that the categories in terms 
of which the Zionist classifies his perceptions are more instrumentally oriented to 
solving the particular problem facing him than are the categories of the non- 
Zionist. In addition, the Zionist, by virtue of the fact that he has a meaningful 
frame of reference with respect to Israel, has a broader approach to the cognitive 
field. He is thus more likely to perceive phenomena in terms of their interrelation- 
ships with each other, whereas the non-Zionist tends to view phenomena in greater 
isolation. 

In conclusion, a word on the limitations of this analysis. It will be recalled that 
the empirical data were restricted for technical reasons to the men in the population. 
We would predict the same relationships to hold for women; however this requires 
additional study. Moreover, it should be noted that both the hypotheses are limited 
in their implications to a relatively brief period of time. We would not predict, for 
example, that persons without a background of Zionist membership would always 
be characterized by a lower level of information than would persons with an active 
background of Zionist activity in the country of origin. It would certainly seem 
reasonable to assume that a point in time would be reached when the levels of 
information would tend to equalize. It is impossible with the data at our disposal 
to suggest at just what point this equalization would occur. The present study is 
confined to immigrants who had been in Israel for a relatively short period of time: 
none had been in the country for more than two years and most were there for 
considerably less time. Thus the effect of time, although observable, functions over 
a relatively brief span. This is none the less interesting in pointing up the role of 
a Zionist background during the initial stages of settlement in the country; however 
the trends observed cannot be assumed to persist indefinitely in the same direction. 
With respect to the second hypothesis, concerning the functional use of informa- 
tion, it may likewise be suggested that the role of Zionism as a predisposing frame 
of reference in conditioning this process would also gradually be attenuated over 
time. Again we are unable to test this assumption systematically. 
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Graph Theory in the Analysis of 


Personal Documents 
CHARLES A. DAILEY! 





SINCE the Social Science Research Council published its surveys of the uses of 
personal documents (1, 4), there have been few projects undertaking the studies 
recommended. Why this failure on the part of anthropologists, historians, psycho- 
logists, or sociologists to attack such a weighty methodological problem? 

One reason is the lack of any systematic framework of analysis applicable to 
the many diverse types of document. This paper presents a model for representing 
the structure of documents. It is hoped that the model will make a systematic frame- 
work of analysis eventually possible. 

It is proposed, in brief, that the mathematical theory of graphs (5) provides a 
set of concepts which have been rigorously developed, permit quantitative analysis, 
and are capable of being applied to the contents of such documents as case histories, 
biographies, projective protocols, anthropological studies, diplomatic papers, and, 
in general, any narrative account of human behavior. 

There have been many prior attempts to provide concepts applicable to one type 
of personal document or another. There are numerous scoring systems for Rorschach 
and Thematic Apperception protocols. These systems, however, not only are usually 
limited to one type of document but also omit some of the meaning in the protocol 
for which they are designed. The clinician thus wants to read a projective protocol, 
as well as to see the scattergram. 

In contrast, anthropologists handle the problem of meaning by customarily 
reporting their observations in considerable detail (7). The same detail is character- 
istic of historians. 

In the present author’s judgement, neither the clinician with his ‘scoring system’ 
nor the anthropologist (or historian) with his detail provides a workable solution. 
The clinician throws away too much data and the anthropologist reports too much. 
The problem of simplifying a personal document is thus a central problem. The 
present paper will be focused upon that problem while it provides a general 
coordination of graph theory to the personal document. 


GRAPH THEORY 


Graph theory is a mathematical system concerned with the depiction of points, 
lines, and the structures made up of varying combinations of these points and lines. 
The system has been usefully applied to the analysis of small and large sociometric 
structures (3, 13). The clearest exposition of the system in relation to social science 
is that of Harary and Norman (5). 








1. The author wishes to acknowledge his great indebtedness to Dorwin Cartwright, John R. P. 
French, Jr., Eugene Jacobson, and Ian C. Ross for their many helpful criticisms of this paper. 
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Because graph theory is well adapted to the representation of structures, it is 
suggested that it can portray the intricately interwoven patterns of themes, con- 
tinuities, and subtle emphases of meaning characteristic of such highly organized 
bundles of information as the life history. Graph theory, in short, provides a rigor- 
ous language of form and structure not attainable through the statistical models 
commonly employed in psychology. 

In coordinating the concepts of graph theory (point, line, degree, etc.) to per- 
sonal documents, it is necessary to assume that a document to be so treated has 
been analysed into elements (responses, statements, episodes, etc.) and that these 
elements have been interrelated by some consistent experimental procedure (en- 
coded, grouped, etc.). The purpose of applying the concepts and operations of 
graph theory to a matrix of such interrelationships is then to clarify and describe 
the resulting structures. 

One restriction is observed in the discussion: only symmetric relationships are 
treated. However, a more complex (and possibly more generally applicable) 
asymmetric system has been recently elaborated (6). 


Definitions 


The two undefined terms, ‘point’ and ‘line’, represent whatever basic unit of 
analysis is employed and whatever relationship between units is held to exist. 


Definition 1: A graph of n points consists of these n points together with a subset 
of the set of all lines joining pairs of these points. 


Definition 2: A path is a collection of lines of the form AB, BC, . . . DE, where 
all the points A, B, . . . D, E are different from each other. 


Definition 3: A graph is connected if there exists a path between every pair of its 
points. 

Definition 4: An articulation point of a connected graph is a point whose removal 
separates the graph. 


Definition 5: The degree of a point of a graph is the number of lines of the graph 
on which the point lies. 


Definition 6: The length of a path is the number of lines in it. 


Definition 7: The distance between two points of a connected graph is the length 
of any shortest path joining them. 


Definition 8: The associated number of a point of a connected graph is the maxi- 
mum of the distances from this point to each of the other points. 


Definition 9: A central point of a connected graph is a point whose associated 
number is a minimum. 


These definitions deal with only a few of the concepts necessary for a full develop- 
ment of the mathematical model (5). The definitions are the minimum set essential 
for interpreting the following data. 


The Case of Earnst 


An excerpt from the autobiography of Earnst (9) is used for illustrative purposes. 
This document was analysed into 46 statements. Each statement is coordinated to 
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‘point’ in the sense used in graph theory. Twelve judges were asked to compare 
these statements two at a time and to make a judgement about each pair as to 
whether the pair was ‘psychologically similar’ or not. ‘Psychological similarity’ was 
defined for the judges as meaning that the statements ‘appear to pertain to the same 
individual’. The judgement of similarity is coordinated to ‘line’ in the sense used in 
graph theory. Not all possible paired comparisons were made; thus the results repre- 
sent only an approximation to a complete analysis. 

When several judges agreed that a similarity relation existed, the chance prob- 
ability of that relation was calculated. Those relationships with a chance probability 
of less than -04 were accepted. On such a basis, 30 (listed below) of the 46 statements 
were found to be related to at least one other statement. The other 16 statements 
were excluded from further consideration. 

Figure I represents the results of this matching experiment in terms of an overall 
structure or graph made up of the points and lines. 


FIGURE 1 INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STATEMENTS 
IN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The number of each point represents the order number in which the statement 
was originally made in the autobiography of Earnst (8). Lines refer to relationships. 








The autobiographical statements (or points) are as follows. 


1. I was born in January 1911, of elderly parents, the youngest of nine children. 

2. My next youngest brother was five at the time of my birth. 

3. My father was a combination farmer and cooper, and had been during his 
lifetime a woodsman, trapper, engine-man, and various other things. 

4. Mother was an intelligent, gentle, loving woman, and was much thought 
of by friends and neighbors. 

5. As a baby I was constantly ailing, apparently having one childhood disease 
after another, starting with measles at six weeks. 

6. During the next few years of my life there were frequent occasions when all 
hope of my living was given up. 
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7. I remember drinking water from a tin dipper for days, a sip at a time, to 
ease the feverish burning of my throat. 

8. Also, I can remember the talk of big guns and had frightened visions of 
Germans setting off cannons in the field across from our house and shooting 
at us. 

9. My father was a brutal man and inclined, when drinking, to be vindictive 
toward me. 

10. At such times my father would make fun of me, call me all sorts of un- 
pleasant names, and say that I would probably not live the year out, and that it 
would be better if I didn’t. 

11. I was extremely sensitive, and cried rather easily at such things. 

12. Somehow during those years, I acquired a feeling of inadequacy which 
stayed with me and crops up even now on occasions. 

13. Sometimes I see a person laughing on the street and looking in my 
direction and I have the instant impression that the said person is laughing 
at me. 

14. As a small child I played with two little girls, daughters of one of our 
neighbors. 

15. I cannot recall many playtime incidents except that once I saw some 
spikes, new shining ones, in the neighbor’s woodshed and carried them home 
with me, not realizing their use. Mother punished me for this and said it was 
stealing. 

16. I had such an acute terror of the whip that I usually went into hysterics 
at the mere sight of one, hence it was seldom used on me. 

17. I entered school at the age of seven, a school where the large percentage 
of the pupils were Swedish. The only Americans beside myself were two neighbor 

irls. 
ms 18. I was too puny to get anywhere fighting for myself even with children my 
size, hence I acquired a fear of other people menacing me with physical punish- 
ment, which again is something I have never entirely overcome. 

19. I became ashamed of being a coward, yet could do nothing about it. 

20. I began to avoid as much as possible the company of other children, and 
as soon as I learned to read, found great satisfaction in following the adventures 
of various heroes. 

21. I lived the stories I read—a kind of recreation and enjoyment which was 
not forthcoming of some kind of physical pain. 

22. I was at first a rather dull pupil in school. 

23. As I became interested in my studies and found that I could do better 
than the other children in some studies, I concentrated all my attention on 
school, and this became a medium through which I was able to show my superi- 
ority and, in a measure, to justify my existence. 

24. It was at this time that I began to enjoy life and to look around me a bit, 
instead of living a more or less painful and secluded existence. 

25. I still experience that thrill of fear of others at times, even though my 
temper occasionally leads me to have fear of nothing under the sun. 

26. My father went to live with a brother in Racine, and I finished school, 
living with a brother and his wife. I couldn’t get along with my sister-in-law and 
left them immediately after finishing high school. 

27. My brother got me a job at the place where he worked as an apprentice 
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machinist. Six months of this taught me I wasn’t going to get anywhere as a 
mechanic and, since I had been saving money very carefully, I planned on saving 
enough to start college the following fall—this I was able to do. 

28. Through one break and another, I was able to complete my work for a 
degree, without receiving aid from anyone, and without running into debt. 

29. I am in general retiring when with a group or at least I never assume 
leadership—am never the ‘life of the party’. 

30. My general estimate of myself can best be expressed in terms of what I 
think I shall eventually become, and that is a great success or a dismal failure. 
I couldn’t be in between, I am quite sure. 


It will be noted in Figure ] that some adjacent responses (e.g. Nos. 5 and 6) 
appear to be psychologically similar but yet are not represented on the graph as 
connected. Such pairs of responses were not among the sample (about 250 pairs) 
presented to the judges for comparison (a complete analysis would require 1,035 
comparisons). 


Comments on Case of Earnst 


Point and line are terms which have already been mentioned as defined arbi- 
trarily by the experimental procedure. The total collection of points and lines in 
Figure 1 is a graph (Definition 1). This graph may be viewed as containing seven 
separate connected graphs (Definition 3). Each such connected graph appears to 
deal with a particular topic, emotion, or phase of life. 

There are several articulation points (Definition 4). Points 1, 4, 11, and 17 are 
among those whose removal would separate each connected graph into at least two 
other separate, connected graphs. Intuitively, the articulation point appears to be 
essential to the psychological unity of the description of a topic, emotion, phase of 
life, or theme. (However, this interpretation will be more fully developed below.) 

The degree (Definition 5) of each point can be calculated by simply counting 
the lines joining it to other points. The degree of point 1 is two, for example. In- 
tuitively, the degree of a point appears to pertain to its ‘psychological relatedness’ 
to the other content of the document. 

The central point in each connected graph (Definition 9) can be determined once 
the associated number (Definition 8) of each point in that connected graph has been 
determined. The associated number of point 1 is less than that of 2 and 3, for 
example, and therefore it is a central point. Intuitively, the central point in a des- 
criptive passage appears to express its ‘essence’, psychologically speaking. 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DATA 


One of the unsolved problems in utilizing personal documents is the issue of 
simplification. How may complex collections of data be simplified to their essen- 
tials without losing their meaning? Use of the term ‘essentials’ implies the existence 
of some type of gradient of relative value. Some of the data are presumably more 
important than others. It is the less important data which may be omitted with 
little loss of information. How may a measure of relative importance be derived 
from the concepts of graph theory just presented ? 

If one suspects, as the present author does, that practical knowledge of human 
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behavior is associative in nature, it is reasonable to define importance in terms of 
the associative linkages perceived by judges within behavior. 

A brief digression will clarify this suggestion. If one observes Re A 
and on that basis predicts that behavior-fact B will occur, he is ‘associating’ A and 
B. In such a case, if both A and B are elements in the experimental procedure out- 
lined in this paper, such an observer would judge A and B to be psychologically 
similar. A and B would be represented on the graph of behavior-facts about the 
individual as connected by a line. 

If there were some ‘master fact’ C which enabled one to predict any other fact 
at all about an individual, then this very important point C would be connected 
by a line to every other point. Thus the arrangement and patterning of lines in a 
graph is a clue to the relative importance of points in that graph, when importance 
is given to the associative meaning discussed here. 


Focal Points. Inspection of the definitions listed above reveals at least three separate 
types of patterns of associative linkage. That is, there are at least three ways in 
which the position of a point among other points may be expressed: 


the point is an articulation point (Definition 4) 
the point has a high degree (Definition 5) 
the point is a central point (Definition 9). 


These three will be referred to as ‘focal points’. The hypothesis, then, is that a datum 
which has great importance within a document should be a focal point. 


Examples of Points of High Degree. A client of Rogers (10) stated during the early 
part of his first interview: ‘As accurately as I can convey the idea, I would term it 
{my problem] as a blocking which has manifestations in several fields.’ Later in this 
interview, the client gave examples of this ‘blocking’. Judges, using the experimental 
procedure described earlier in the case of Earnst, encoded the examples as being 
‘psychologically similar’ to the client’s original statement about blocking. These 
instances included, for example, the sense of freedom experienced by the client 
when he was engaging in voyeuristic activity. 

Thus, early in the sequence of interviews, the client identifies his problem, con- 
ceptualizing it for himself and for the therapist as an inhibition which explains to 
him a number of otherwise unrelated life situations. The quoted statement about 
blocking is a point of high degree. 

In the case of Earnst (9) presented earlier, it was found that the degree of State- 
ment 11 was four. This statement pertained to his childhood. Earnst said, ‘I was 
extremely sensitive and cried rather easily at such things.’ While this statement is 
rather ambiguous in isolation, it nevertheless appeared to several independent 
judges to be psychologically similar to each of four other statements Earnst made 
about his upbringing, Statements 4, 15, 19, and 20. The statement appears to be an 
abstraction or generality covering the other four instances. Thus Earnst’s sensitivity 
is the ‘keynote’ of this particular collection of points. 


Examples of Articulation Point. In the above example, Statement 11 is an articula- 
tion point, as well as a point of higher degree (refer to Figure /). 

Another example is taken from the life of Cardinal Manning (11). This Anglican 
clergyman underwent a conversion to the Roman Catholic faith in mid-life. The 
pre-conversion events of his life were depicted by his biographer as leading up to 
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the ‘turning-point’. Was there, indeed, a ‘change of character’ following the con- 
version ? This hypothesis is equivalent to postulating that the conversion is an arti- 
culation point in a graph of the events of the biography. In other words, objective 
interpreters of the biography would find no pre-conversion events psychologically 
similar to post-conversion events, but all could be contained in the connected graph 
containing the conversion. 


Example of Central Point. For comparison with the interview taken from Rogers (10), 
a more directively conducted interview of R. M. Collier’s (2) was analysed and 
graphed. The interview protocol was divided into 13 equal segments. Each segment 
consisted of four exchanges between patient and therapist. A paired-comparison 
analysis was then made to determine the similarity between the content of each 
segment and each of the other 12 segments. The segment possessing the code num- 
ber 41 (Figure 2) was found to be unrelated to any other segment and was therefore 


FIGURE 2 ILLUSTRATION OF A CENTRAL POINT IN A 
THERAPEUTIC INTERVIEW 


Each number refers to a segment of an interview. One refers to 
the first four exchanges between therapist and patient, 5 to ex- 
changes five through eight, and so on. No statement in 41 was 
found to be psychologically similar to the content of any other 
segment. Therefore 41 is excluded from the connected graph. 

















omitted from the connected graph. The central point of this interview was found 
to be the last segment (code 49). This segment began with the 49th remark made 
by the therapist, which was: ‘It would seem that you are on the one hand trying 
to satisfy your mother; on the other hand, you are trying to satisfy yourself—your 
needs for growing up and being more the sort of person you would like to be.’ 
Inspection of the original protocol reveals that this statement appears to integrate 
preceding remarks, apparently linking together the content in the associated seg- 
ments numbered 5, 17, and 25. 
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Comment. The implication of this treatment of the concept of relative importance 
is that focal points are more important in a personal document. Statements or events 
which have a high degree, which constitute articulation points, or which have a 
central position on a connected graph should be retained in any abstract of that 
personal document. Points of low degree which are neither articulation points nor 
central points can be omitted with relatively less sacrifice of information. 

In summarizing a life history or biography, an experimenter would conduct a 
paired-comparison analysis (or an approximation), graph the results of the analysis, 
and, with the guidance of the formal definitions presented in this paper, ‘skeletonize’ 
or abstract the life history. 


THEORETICAL VALUE OF FOCAL-POINT METHOD 


Although the concept of focal point has been illustrated here by analysing rela- 
tionships between protocol excerpts, it must not be concluded that its pertinence 
is limited to verbal data. It is possible, once the method has been sharpened by 
application to personal documents, to apply it to questions of broader significance. 
Many of the propositions of personality theory may be stated in terms of graph 
theory. As an example, most personality theories advance the proposition that early 
life has basic importance in understanding the individual’s behavior. 

This proposition can be translated from dogma into testable hypothesis if ex- 
pressed in terms of graphic analysis of a representative series of life histories. A 
simple experiment will be reported, in order to illustrate such an application of the 
method of focal points. 


Relative Importance of Events in Early Life 


According to the analysis made above, the concept of importance is ambiguous. 
An ‘important’ fact may be one which belongs to any one or more of the three 
patterns of importance. The hypothesis may be stated in at least three ways: 


1. The average degree of early-life events is greater than of events in later life. 

2. A greater proportion of events in early life than in later life are articulation 
points, 

3. A greater proportion of early-life than of later-life events are central points. 


It is possible to test such hypotheses by making simple tabulations from graphs. 
For example, if ‘early life’ is taken to mean ‘life in the parental home’, the life of 
Earnst would be divided into two segments, points | through 24 in the one segment, 
25 through 30 in the other (Figure /). When the average degree of points in these 
two segments is compared, the difference, if it exists at all, would favor the latter 
segment. Articulation points cannot readily be studied in this case. Of the three 
central points in the larger connected graphs, 11, 16, and 30, two are events of 
earlier life and the last represents a generalized emotional statement which Earnst 
could have intended to refer to his entire life. Thus, one might suggest that, of the 
three hypotheses, the first is wrong, the second is not testable, and the third is 
possibly correct, in the case of Earnst. 

The author has made other tests of the first hypothesis in ten cases without 
obtaining evidence in favor of the hypothesis. Quite possibly, one must make special 
assumptions about causative relations in order to show evidence. However, such 
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assumptions require directed graphs (6) rather than symmetric graphs. Such a 
development can be made by means of graph theory, but is beyond the scope of 


this paper. 
Other Theoretical Problems 


A variety of other problems comes to mind which appear susceptible to clarifica- 
tion by the method of focal points. What is the simplest array of events that will 
‘adequately’ characterize complex personalities? In how small a number of such 
events can personality be clearly described? Are there certain types of life-history 
event that have great importance for understanding the total set of data? What is 
the relative importance of symptoms in understanding an individual? Of course, 
it is implied that these questions must be translated into more specific graph-theory 
terms before they can be answered. 

In the domain of historical description, considerable intuitive use is made of 
conceptions which resemble focal points. One speaks of ‘crucial events’, ‘decisive 
battles’, elections that are ‘turning-points’, and so on. The method of focal points 
appears suitable for specifying, on a consistent basis, the more important elements 
in the complex web of events that constitutes the stream of history. Such specifica- 
tion might enable one to answer questions that have concerned scholars over a long 
period, without any possibility of objective answers. 

Are there distinct patterns of events that recur in history (pattern is a concept 
definable by graph-theory operations)? How may complex historical data be sim- 
plified, revealing the essential framework behind them (a problem similar to the 
problem of analysing an interview or a biography)? 

In every theoretical problem thus investigated, some way would have to be 
devised to obtain judgements of relationships. The present method calls for confin- 
ing the judgements of interpreters of personal documents to the detection of simpler 
connections between simple elements or divisions of the data. The judgements, thus 
organized and controlled, can become as precise as the phenomena permit; then 
the more rigorous and objective mathematical analyses suggested by graph theory 
may be applied to the results of combining these simpler judgements. In essence, 
such an experimental plan is involved in the study of sensory discrimination, 
although with a different mathematical model; there is no reason why the experi- 
mental approach may not be applied to the study of personal and historical 
phenomena. 


———— 
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The Importance of a Group Task 
in Producing Group-Member Personality 


and Behavior Changes' 
JOHN H. MANN AND CAROLA HONROTH MANN 





IN recent years increasing attention has been given to the effect of interaction on 
group members in non-task-oriented groups. The work of Bass (1) in the assessment 
area, Hobbs (5) and Bion (2) in group psychotherapy, and the use of the ‘t-groups’ 
as advocated by the National Training Laboratories for group-member training (3) 
all bear witness to this trend.2 At the same time there has been an enduring interest 
in the task-oriented group (6) as the face-to-face working unit of society. 

It has often been assumed that a group without a clearly outlined task is an 
appropriate medium for the production of group-member personality change, 
whereas a task group is considered as an efficient means of producing such things 
as committee reports, automobiles, or scientific studies. Since these assumptions 
serve as important determinants in the design of group experience and have direct 
implications for group dynamics theory, it would be desirable to subject them to 
experimental evaluation. It was the purpose of the present investigation to provide 
such an evaluation. 

In order to determine the relative effectiveness of task- and non-task-oriented 
groups in producing personality and behavior change it was necessary to choose 
criterion variables that were appropriate to a small-group setting. Recent factor- 
analytic studies of small-group interaction were reviewed with this purpose in mind. 
These studies, as summarized by Carter (4), suggest that individual behavior in 
small groups can be efficiently described in terms of the following three factors: 
Individual Prominence, Group Goal Facilitation, and Sociability, which appear to 
account for most of the variance of individual behavior in small groups. These 
factors were, therefore, used as the basis for the group ratings utilized in the present 
study. 

Bach of these factors is defined in terms of loadings on a number of variables. 
Therefore a single direct rating on the factor itself would probably fail to measure 
the factor adequately. Each factor was therefore estimated in terms of two variables 
that were highly loaded on the given factor. Individual Prominence was rated in 
terms of the criteria of ‘prominence in the group’ and ‘leadership initiative’. Group 
Goal Facilitation was rated in terms of ‘aiding in the attainment of group goals’ 


1. The present study was part of a larger cooperative investigation carried out by the authors 
and B. Levin, B. Margolis, the late J. R. McColl, F. Neff, and W. Wood. The authors are grateful 
for the contributions of these co-workers, who were indispensable in the collection of the data. 

2. Although the workers mentioned utilized a group situation in which no formal group task 
was assigned, these groups are by no means leaderless. Assigned therapists or leaders are present 
who offer ‘interpretations’ or ‘feedback’ as the case may be. The conclusions of the present study, 
therefore, are not relevant to these methods. 
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and ‘cooperativeness’. Sociability was rated in terms of ‘friendliness to others’ and 
‘desirability as a friend’. An additional criterion of ‘general adjustment’ was added 
as a global measure of general personality integration. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The experimental sample consisted of 48 subjects drawn at random from a 
graduate course in Education. Sixteen of the subjects were male and 32 were female. 
The median age was 27; the age range extended from 19 to 53 years. Thirty of the 
subjects were white and 18 were Negro. 


Procedure 


The 48 subjects were divided into six groups of eight members each by a process 
of stratified random sampling which controlled for race and sex. Three of these 
groups were randomly assigned to discussion-group activity and the other three 
groups engaged in task-oriented study-group activity. The groups met four times 
a week for one hour over a three-week period. The discussion groups were free to 
talk about whatever they wished. The task-oriented study groups were instructed 
to discuss an assigned list of readings. 

An observer was present at each group meeting. He kept a running account of 
the meeting and ensured that group members carried out their respective activities. 
Observers were rotated every three sessions in order to randomize any effect that 
their personalities might have had on the group members. 

On the third and again on the tenth day of the group meetings, all group mem- 
bers rated themselves and each other on the criteria described above. 


RESULTS 


In order to test the statistical significance of the differences between ratings 
made on the seven criteria by group members in the two kinds of group experience, 
a series of t-tests was performed using the -05 level of significance. The ratings them- 
selves were all made on a five-point scale in which 1 was low and 5 was high on the 
given variable. Since several of the subjects withdrew from the groups or failed to 
participate in the post-experimental testing, the number of subjects actually tested 
varied slightly from the sample previously indicated. This variation is indicated in 
the subsequent tables. 

The statistical comparison of the ratings was designed to determine not only 
whether subjects in the two kinds of group activity differed in amount of change, 
but also whether they differed significantly in their post-experimental scores. If 
significant change was found in both difference and post-experimental scores, it was 
concluded that the change could not have been an artifact due to a regression effect. 

In order to determine whether group-member ratings in the two kinds of small- 
group activities differed in amount of change on the seven criteria, a difference 
score was computed for each subject on each criterion by subtracting the average 
rating he received pre-experimentally from the average rating he received post- 
experimentally. A self-rating change score was in a similar manner computed for 
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TABLE 1 PRE-POST DIFFERENCES IN GROUP-MEMBER RATINGS 
Group-Member Group-Member Group-Member Group-Member 
Ratings Self-Ratings Ratings Self-Ratings 
of Each Other of Each Other 
Dise. Study Disc. Study 
Criterion (N=22) (N=24) (N=21) (N=23) Difference 
Variable M o M a M o M o (D-S) 
Friendliness to 
others —15 -67 :28 ‘40 —05 -97 :26 ‘87 -43* 31 
Desirability as 
a friend —27 60 -40 30 —-05 -:73 ‘54 -83 ‘67* *59* 
Prominence in 
the group —0 71 © 3 = SI -21 -5i "13 “35 
Leadership 
initiative —-26 ‘45 -27 -31 —:29 “G4 -21 ‘83 ‘ao ‘50* 
Aiding in the 
attainment of 
group goals -—-34 ‘63 :22 ‘31 —-52 1:30 -25 -94 -56* me 
Cooperativeness —-17 -40 -47 -21 00 -95 -41 -97 “64* “41 
General 
adjustment —-18 -46 -41 -20 —-10 1:10 54 -41 ‘ “64* 











* Significant at the -05 level. 
Note: A negative score on a given variable indicates that group members decreased on that variable. A positive score 
indicates that they increased. 


each individual on each criterion. Table ] indicates that, when group-member 
ratings of one another were compared, study-group members changed significantly 
more than discussion-group members on every variable except ‘prominence in the 





TABLE 2 POST-DIFFERENCES IN GROUP-MEMBER RATINGS 
Group-Member Group-Member Group-Member Group-Member 
Ratings Self-Ratings Ratings Self-Ratings 
of Each Other of Each Other 
Disc. Study Disc. Study 
Criterion (N=22) (N=24 (N=21) (N=23) Difference 
Variable M ¢ M o M oo M o (D-S) 
Friendliness to 
others 3:36 -76 3:92 -58 3-55 1:00 3:91 -99 -56* 36 
Desirability as 
a friend 300 -44 3:92 -75 3:10 1:01 3-75 1-29 -92* -65* 
Prominence in 
the group 3:32 -84 3-63 -88 3:25 1:21 3-57 1:20 31 +32 
Leadership 
initiative 2:95 -:79 3-67 -92 2:75 1:25 3-61 1:16 ‘72° *86* 
Aiding in the 
attainment of 
group goals 3:09 -81 3-83 -73 2:85 1:03 3-91 -99 -74* 1-06* 
Cooperativeness 3°55 -46 4:21 -83 3-65 1:13 435 -51 -66* -70* 
General 


adjustment 3-32 -42 3:96 -75 3:25 1-01 3-91 1-11 “64* 66* 








* Significant at the -05 level. 
Note: The higher the score on a given variable, the greater the amount of the variable that is indicated. 
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group’. Table ] also indicates that when group-member self-ratings were compared, 
study-group members changed significantly more than discussion-group members 
on the variables of ‘desirability as a friend’, ‘leadership initiative’, ‘aiding in the 
attainment of group goals’, and ‘general adjustment’. 

In order to determine whether any or all of these findings were produced by a 
regression effect, the post-experimental ratings of both groups were compared. 
Table 2 indicates that the findings summarized in Table J with respect to group- 
member ratings of each other and themselves were all sybstantiated when the post- 
experimental ratings were compared. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings point rather strongly to the conclusion that task-oriented study 
groups produce greater personality and behavior change than does free group dis- 
cussion. These results were not anticipated and do not appear to support the prac- 
tice of using non-task-oriented groups as the setting for group-member change. 

The findings of this study are naturally limited by the nature of the experimental 
sample, the experimental task utilized, the length of the group experience, etc. They 
are further limited by the validity of group-member ratings as a measure of change, 
since ratings, by their very nature, are subject to different forms of bias. However, 
since group members were randomly assigned to their respective group activities, 
and since one activity acted as the control for the other, it can be assumed that any 
rater-bias that may have existed would have affected both groups equally and there- 
fore has been cancelled out by the group comparisons. 

In order to evaluate the significance of the results of the present study, it is 
important to examine the findings somewhat more closely. It is to be noted in 
Table 1, for example, that not only do the task groups increase in their ratings but 
the discussion groups actually decrease. The reports made by group observers sug- 
gest that the reason for the decrease in scores in the discussion groups was that 
group members were frustrated and angered by the indefiniteness of the situation 
in which they were placed. The group observers reported that in these groups, in 
contrast to the task-oriented study groups, a good deal of the meeting time was 
devoted to irrelevant social conversation and an attempt to decide on what the 
group should be doing, rather than to carrying on a discussion on any particular 
topic. Since the group members were faced with a difficult situation that they were 
apparently unable to solve, it is natural that they should have become frustrated 
and aggressive. It may be hypothesized that the lowering of scores in the discussion 
groups reflects group-member dissatisfaction with the situation in which they found 
themselves. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the difference scores of discussion- 
group members were more variable than those of study-group members (see 
Table 1). Discussion-group members were not able to agree on their evaluation of 
the degree to which they changed on the variables as well as were the task-group 
members. This finding may also be explained in terms of the reports of observers, 
which indicated that there was a greater tendency toward subgroup formation in 
the discussion groups than in the study groups. If this was the case, it would be 
natural for the variability of the discussion-group members’ difference scores to 
increase, since members of different subgroups would tend to disagree on their 
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evaluation of other group members to the degree to which their perceptions of group 
members were influenced by the standards of the subgroup to which they belonged. 

In summary, the members of the task group, by virtue of the limits imposed on 
the situation in which they were placed, were able to focus their energy on the dis- 
cussion of the assigned books and so achieved what seemed to them a successful 
group experience. The leaderless discussion groups, in contrast, who functioned 
without a clearly assigned task, were forced to dissipate their energy on problems 
of group organization, group goals, and group-member motivation, and conse- 
quently did not achieve a satisfying group experience. It appears that this difference 
in group process is responsible for the differences in the group-member ratings that 
have been noted above. 


SUMMARY 


The study investigated the relative efficiency of discussion groups and task- 
oriented study groups in producing behavior and personality change. Forty-eight 
subjects were randomly selected from a graduate course in Education. They were 
assigned to groups of eight by means of stratified random sampling which con- 
trolled for race and sex. Each group met in either study or discussion activity over 
a period of three weeks four times a week for one hour. Group members rated 
themselves and each other near the beginning and end of the group experiences on 
criteria drawn from factor-analytic studies of individual behavior in the small- 
group situation. An analysis of these ratings indicated that the task-oriented study- 
group members changed significantly more than did discussion-group members on 
six of the seven criteria when ratings of others were considered and on four of the 
seven criteria when self-ratings were considered. 
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Some Factors affecting 
Membership Motivation and 


Achievement Motivation in a Group 
MORTON DEUTSCH! 





A CONSIDERABLE body of research has accumulated that indicates that members 
of a group are more likely to be motivated to exert effort toward achievement of 
a group goal, the more intense is their desire to belong to the group. These results 
suggest that achievement motivation within the group is determined by membership 
motivation in a straightforward manner: if membership motivation is relatively 
high, achievement motivation should be relatively high.2 Popular usage also fre- 
quently links together these two types of motivation, as though they were insepar- 
able, under the phrase ‘motivation to cooperate’. 

This formulation seems too simple. It is possible to envisage circumstances in 
which membership motivation may be high and achievement motivation low, and 
vice versa. For example, consider a situation in which members of a group have 
high membership motivation and are confronted with a requirement or task that 
is easy for them to fulfill as a group. The fact that the requirement is easy may make 
membership in the group more attractive (particularly if fulfillment results in a 
desirable prize) and yet it may make the motivation for achievement weaker. On 
the other hand, if members of a group have low membership motivation, a task or 
requirement that is difficult may lead to a disintegration of the group or to such 
feelings of futility that there is little achievement motivation. Yet an easy require- 
ment may enable the group to continue and permit sufficient hope to engender a 
fair amount of achievement motivation. 

Considerations such as these gave rise to the present study, in which we are 
concerned with the effects of the following variables upon membership motivation 
and achievement motivation: (a) the past experience of success or failure as a group 
(‘success’ versus ‘failure’); (b) the perceived strength of membership and achieve- 
ment motivation of other group members (‘high’ versus ‘low’); and (c) the objective 
probability of attaining a prize in a competition (‘90 per cent’ versus ‘10 per cent’). 
These variables were selected because it was assumed that they might interact so as 
to produce groups in which the individuals would have high membership motivation 
but either high or low achievement motivation, and low membership motivation with 
either high or low achievement motivation. Higher membership motivation should 





1. This study was conducted under contract with the Air Force (Contract No. AF-18-600-404) 
while the author was on the faculty of New York University. The author gratefully acknow 
the assistance of Harold B. Gerard, Seymour Levy, Leonard Solomon, and Ruby Weinberg in 
the conduct of the experiment. 

Permission is given to the United States Government to re-print this article in full or in 

2. If the goal of the group is to ‘restrict’ performance as in the experiment by Schachter et al. (8), 
this statement would obviously not apply. 
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be reflected in a greater attractiveness of other group members, greater feeling of 
obligation to other group members, and more positive evaluations of the group. 
Higher achievement motivation should result in a greater effort on the task, more 
pressure for achievement while working, and greater group productivity. 

The variables selected for study are the three major ways of influencing exter- 
nally the individual’s estimate of the probability that his goals will be realized 
through cooperation. Presumably they influence the individual’s perception of his 
group’s ability and motivation, and his perception of the difficulty of the group’s 
task. Since ‘ability’ and ‘motivation’ refer to characteristics of the group, they may 
be expected to affect the person’s enduring orientation to his group. ‘Difficulty of 
task’, however, characterizes the immediate group situation. Let us now consider 
how these variables might affect membership and achievement motivation. 


Hypothesized Effects upon Membership Motivation 


We assume that the strength of membership motivation is determined by two 
types of factor: the valences of the goals that may be realized through group mem- 
bership and the subjective probabilities of realizing them in the group. Goals relevant 
to membership may include ‘the prestige of being identified as a member of a 
capable group’ or ‘being with other people who are congenial’ as well as the more 
tangible goal of winning a prize through group performance. ‘Ability’ and ‘motiva- 
tion’ may be expected to influence both the subjective estimate of the chances of 
obtaining a prize and the estimate of the prestigefulness and congeniality of group 
membership, but there is no reason for expecting the objective probability of win- 
ning a prize to influence either of the latter. 

In light of the preceding discussion we offer the following hypothesis. 


Hypothesis I. An individual will have a stronger desire to be (or remain) a member 
of a group if he perceives that (a) the group is capable rather than incapable; 
(b) other members are positively rather than negatively motivated toward member- 
ship; and (c) his group’s chances of winning a prize are high rather than low (pro- 
viding he desires to obtain the prize). 


Hypothesized Effects upon Achievement Motivation 


Here our basic assumptions are similar to those made in dealing with the level- 
of-aspiration phenomena (4). We shall assume that the individual’s achievement 
motivation in the group is determined by three major variables: (a) the positive 
valence of success and the negative valence of failure; (b) the subjective probability 
of success or failure; and (c) the level of the perceived group standard of per- 
formance. 

Much research has indicated that the positive valence of success on a task in- 
creases, while the negative valence of failure decreases, with its difficulty. Accord- 
ingly, the positive valence of success on a task that offers an objective probability 
of success of near certainty (90 per cent) should be low, and the negative valence 
of failure high. On the other hand, when the objective probability of success is 
minimal (10 per cent), the valence of success should be high and the negative valence 

of failure should be low. 

The subjective probability of success should be higher than the stated chances 
of winning the prize for an average group if the group is told that it has performed 
‘considerably above average’ on a task that is presumably predictive of performance 
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on the critical tasks; the opposite would be expected if the group performed ‘con- 
siderably below the average’. Further, if an individual (who himself is well moti- 
vated) perceives that his fellow group members are poorly motivated, his subjective 
probability may be expected to shift downward. It is not clear, however, whether 
a well-motivated individual would increase his subjective probability if he perceives 
that the other members are also well motivated or whether this is what he would 
expect from the typical group member. 

With regard to the group standard of performance, we may assume that the 
individual who perceives other members as intent on ‘doing a good job’ rather than 
desiring to ‘get out of it’ will also perceive that a higher group standard for perform- 
ance exists. By analogy to individual level-of-aspiration studies (4), there is also 
reason to expect that the individual might perceive the group standard for per- 
formance to be increased after a success experience. 


TABLE 1 HYPOTHETICAL VALUES FOR THE VALENCE, SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITY, 
AND EFFECTIVE VALENCE OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE FOR THE 
‘coop’ (HM, Su) AND ‘poor’ (LM, Fa) Groups 


Valence Subj. Prob. Effect. Valence Total 

Treatment Success Failure Success Failure Success Failure Ach. Motivation 
LP, HM, Su 7 —3 -40 60 2:80 — 1:80 4-60 
HP, HM, Su 3 —7 99 ‘01 2:97 — -07 3-04 
HP, LM, Fa 2 —6 60 -40 1:20 —2:40 3-60 
LP, LM, Fa 6 —2 ‘01 99 06 — 1-98 2:04 


Table 13 presents some arbitrary, hypothetical values for the two ‘good’ (i.e. 
the ‘successful’ and ‘well-motivated’) and for the two ‘poor’ (i.e. ‘failure’ and 
‘poorly motivated’) groups which incorporate the assumptions presented in the 
preceding paragraphs.* It shows that the valences of success and of failure are 
related to the objective probability of success and that they are also influenced by 
the variables affecting the perceived group standard (i.e. the perceived motivation 
of the other group members and the experience of success or failure). The valence 
of success is relatively higher whereas the negative valence of failure is relatively 
lower for the low probability groups. The relatively higher group standard for 
achievement in the strongly motivated and successful groups increases both the 
positive valence of success and the negative valence of failure for these groups. It 
also illustrates how the subjective probabilities of success and failure are related 
to the Cmaps variables. The effective valence of success is considered to be 


3. In Table 1, and throughout the remainder of the article, the \ following sitio are used to 
refer to the oe variables: HP=high objective probability of winning a prize; LP=low 
objective probability of winning a prize; Su=prior experience of group success; Fa= 
ence of group failure; HM=perceived high membership and achievement motivation in other 
— LM=perceived low membership and achievement motivation in other group 
mem 

4. Table 1 is limited to the HM, Su and the LM, Fa groups because it seems quite difficult to 
come to any a priori rationale for the valence values and the subjective probability estimates for 
the HM, Fa and LM, Su groups—i.e. for the groups where the ‘perceived motivation’ and ‘success- ” 
failure’ variables would be in opposite directions and, hence, where the interactions might be quite 


complex. 
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equal to the valence of success multiplied by its subjective probability; similarly 
for the effective valence of failure. (The subjective probability of failure is assumed 
to be equal to 1-00 minus the subjective probability of success.) The subjective 
probability of success is higher if the objective probability is higher but it is also 
higher if the individual experiences that his group is successful and that the mem- 
bers are strongly motivated. The total achievement motivation is the sum of the 
absolute values of the striving for success (the effective positive valence) and of the 
striving to avoid failure (the effective negative valence). The specific values entered 
in the table are arbitrary but changes within a reasonable range would not affect 
the hypothesis to be offered below. 

From the assumptions illustrated in Table 1], it may be hypothesized that: 


Hypothesis II. The individual who perceives his group as able and strongly moti- 
vated (‘HM, Su’) would have a higher achievement motivation if he perceives the 
objective probability of prize attainment to be low (‘LP’) rather than high (‘HP’); 
on the other hand, the individual who perceives his group to be unable and weakly 
motivated (“LM, Fa’) would have a higher achievement motivation if he perceives 
the objective probability of prize attainment to be high (‘HP’) rather than low 
(‘LP’). The individuals in LP, HM, Su groups could be expected to have the highest 
achievement motivation, whereas those in the LP, LM, Fa groups could be expected 
to have the lowest achievement motivation. 

In other terms, the people in ‘good’ groups that have a high probability of suc- 
cess do not have to push themselves to avoid failure but, on the other hand, the 
excitement of being one of the expected winners is not very great. In a complemen- 
tary way, while the people in ‘good’, low probability groups do not have to be 
ashamed of failure, the exciting possibility of unexpected success exists if they strive 
hard. For the ‘poor groups’, the potential shame of failure exists as a possibility for 
those with a high objective probability, but neither the fear of shame nor the 
potentiality of success exists for those with a low objective probability of prize 
attainment. 


METHODOLOGY 
Subjects 


The experiment was conducted at a United States Air Force Base. The Ss were 
airmen, first and second class, who had achieved average or better than average 
intelligence scores on Air Force classification tests. The airmen were assigned to 
participate in the experiment by their squadrons. Randomizing procedures were 
utilized to select the subjects from a pool of available personnel in such a way as 
to form 3-person groups in which the members were previously unacquainted with 
each other. Seventy-two such groups were formed. These groups were used in a 


2 x 2 x 2 factorial experimental design, nine groups in each of the eight experimental 
treatments. 


The Experimental Instructions 


All groups were given a brief introductory rationale for the Air Force’s interest 
in studying how groups functioned. They were then told that some of the groups, 
depending upon their group performance, would be given attractive prizes: 
either an extra privilege (e.g. a three-day pass) or money ($5 to $10) for each 
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person in the group. The /ow probability groups (LP) were given the following in- 
structions: 


Forty groups composed of airmen similar to yourselves are working on these 
problems. We are in a position to give prizes to some of the groups for their 
performance in solving these problems. The four groups that do the best job in 
solving these problems will be given prizes. If your group is one of the four groups 
that do the best job, each one of you will receive a prize—all of you will be given 
the same prize. This group, then, has one out of ten chances for winning. In other 
words you have a 10 per cent chance of winning prizes. 


The high probability groups (HP) were given the following instructions: 


Forty groups of airmen similar to yourselves are working on these problems. We 
are in a position to give prizes to most all of the groups for their performance in 
solving these problems. All but four of the groups—the four groups that do the 
worst job in solving the problems—will be given prizes. If your group is one 
of the 36 out of 40 groups that receive prizes, each one of you will be given a 
prize—all of you will receive the same prize. This group has 9 out of 10 
chances of winning. In other words, you have a 90 per cent chance of winning 
prizes. 

All groups were then told to write ‘brief notes to each other telling how you feel 
about working in this group, your general willingness to work with this group, and 
any other comments you have about working in this setting as we have described it. 
Feel completely free to say how you honestly feel, since no matter what you say it 
won't be held against you.’ After each S had written his notes, they were collected 
and ‘sorted’. 

While the notes were being sorted, all the groups were given a ‘group intelligence 
test’. The test was described to the subjects as ‘a measure of group ability ...a 
measure of how effectively you people can work together as a group. . . groups 
that do well on this test generally do well on the problems we give later, groups 
that do poorly generally do poorly on the problem’. While the group worked on 
the test, the Word-Finding task (which will be described later), the E substituted 
faked notes in place of the notes the Ss had written. This was done in such a way 
that none of the Ss realized that they received faked notes composed by the E rather 
than by their fellow members. After ‘the group intelligence’ test was completed, the 
E handed to each S notes that were presumably from the other two members. The 
notes that the groups with the perceived high motivation (HM) received were of this 
sort: 


This looks like it’s going to be fun. I’d like to see how well we can work together. 
I’m sure we can work together and do a good job. I am going to do my best to 
cooperate and help our group turn in a good job. 


The notes that the groups with perceived low motivation (LM) received were of this 
sort: 


I sure wish this guy didn’t ask me to come here. I hate taking tests anyway and 
with a group of us working and making lots of noise, I’ll probably get real con- 
fused. To be honest with you I don’t like working in groups, especially when I 
don’t know the other guys well enough. I'd like to get out of this. 
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While the subjects read the notes, the experimenter scored the ‘group intelli- 
gence’ test. The notes were collected and the subjects were cautioned not to talk. 
The experimenter then announced the following results to the success groups (Su): 


This group did very well. You got —— words and you made no errors. The 
average group gets only —— words (about three-fifths of what this group did) 
and makes two or three errors. I would say that your group performance was 
very good indicating that you're likely to do considerably better than average 
on the problems I am going to give you in a few minutes. 


The failure groups (Fa) were told that: 


This group did rather poorly. You only got —— words, the average group picks 
out —— words (almost twice what this group did), without making any errors. 
I would say that your group performance was rather poor indicating that you’re 
likely to do considerably poorer than average on the problems I am going to 
give you in a few minutes. 


The Problems 


Each group worked on a series of five problems. A brief description of each 
follows : 


1. The ‘group intelligence’ test or Word-Finding task required the group to pick out 
as many of the words that appeared twice on a large sheet of paper, containing 
135 words typed in different ways, as they could in five minutes. Each subject had 
a copy of the sheet but only one person was given a pencil with which to write 
down the words on an answer sheet. 


2. The Digit-Span Task is essentially the same as the individual digit-span test, 
except that the group collectively had the task of recalling correctly the series of 
digits read by the experimenter. They were allowed to organize themselves in any 
way they thought best. Only one person, however, was allowed to write down the 
numbers and he, of course, was not allowed to write until after the experimenter 
had finished reading the numbers. The first series of numbers contained nine digits ; 
subsequent series contained ten, twelve, thirteen, fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty- 
one, twenty-four, twenty-seven digits respectively. The Ss did not know beforehand 
how many digits there would be in any given series. 


3. The Collation and Uncollation of Pages required the subjects to assemble 20 copies 
of an unassembled 10-page ‘manuscript’ as quickly as they could without making 
any errors. The second part of the task, the uncollation task, required them to dis- 
assemble the pages as quickly as they could so that they were exactly as given to 
them initially. 

4. The Einstellung Task is the same task as that employed by Luchins (5) in his study 
of the effect of set upon problem-solving behavior. The task consists of a series of 
nine arithmetical problems, the first six of which are most readily solved by a pro- 
cedure inapplicable to the seventh problem and inefficient with the last two prob- 
lems. The subjects were instructed to work together on one problem at a time and 
were told that they would be timed to see how long it took them to solve all the 
problems and that the number of errors they made would be noted. 


5. In The Concept-Formation Task each subject was given a sheet containing five 
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sentences, each of which had a word missing for which a nonsense word was sub- 
stituted. All subjects had different sentences but they could each use the same word, 
as a substitute for the nonsense word, for each of their first sentences so as to make 
it meaningful. Their task was to find a word that would fit into each of their first 
sentences, another word which would fit into each of their second sentences, etc., 
without saying anything to each other about their sentences except what they 
thought the missing word might be. They were timed to see how long it would 
take them to complete the five sentences. 


Data-Collection Procedures 


There were several sources of data. Data were obtained from the notes written 
by the subjects at the beginning of the experiment. The subjects were administered 
a questionnaire after being informed of the ‘results’ on the ‘group intelligence’ test. 
Measures were gotten of the S’s perception of other group members, his evaluation 
of the group, his subjective probability of prize attainment, membership motiva- 
tion, etc. After each of the tasks they were administered another questionnaire, 
which obtained measures of the S’s interest in the task and his desire to remain in 
his group. They filled out a final questionnaire at the end of the experimental session 
on which they rated their team spirit, their felt obligation to the other members, 
their effort expenditure, their desire to be with the group again. In addition, data 
were obtained from an observer’s ratings of the group’s achievement pressure on 
each task and from the group’s performance on each task. 


RESULTS 





The results are presented in the following sequence. First there is a brief dis- 
cussion of the attitudes of the Ss before their exposure to the experimental variables. 
Secondly, there is a discussion of the effects of the experimental treatments upon 
the psychological variables through which the experimental variables are assumed 
to influence membership and achievement motivations. These mediating psycho- 
logical variables are: (i) the S’s perception of other group members; (ii) his evalua- 
tion of the group’s capability; (iii) his subjective probability of prize attainment; 
(iv) the attractiveness of the prize; (v) the perceived group standard for achievement. 
Thirdly, there is a discussion of the effects of the experimental variables upon the 
major dependent variables: membership motivation and achievement motivation. 


Attitudes of the subjects before exposure to the experimental variables. The notes 
written by the subjects at the beginning of the experiment provide a picture of the 
attitudes of the Ss toward participation in the experiment before they were exposed 
to the different experimental treatments. The notes were coded along two dimen- 
sions: (a) how much the subject liked the idea of participating in the group and 
(b) how hard the subject intended to work. The notes clearly reveal that the average 
S was quite favorably predisposed toward participating in the experiment. He liked 
very much the idea of working in groups and of participating in an experiment of 
this sort because of its inherent interest and because it might help the Air Force. 
The notes also indicate that the average subject intended to work hard. No differ- 
ences were found among the subjects in the various experimental groups in these 


respects. 
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Effects of the Experimental Manipulations upon the Mediating Psychological 
Variables 

Perceptions of other group members after exposure to the experimental variables. The 
Ss were asked to estimate how the other group members felt about ‘leaving now or 
continuing to work with this group’. Their responses reveal striking differences be- 
tween the LM and HM groups, which reflect the falsified notes they received. The 
mean difference between these two types of group is greater than 4 points on a 
9-point rating scale and is significant at beyond the -01 level. Also, the Ss in the 
Fa groups expected their fellow group members to have less favorable attitudes 
toward continuing than did the subjects in the Su groups (p<-01). The differences 
between the ‘low’ and ‘high’ probability groups were insignificant. Similar results 
were obtained for the three experimental variables on the ratings made by Ss of 
the others in their group and also on the rating of how they thought the others 
would rate them on the following personality characteristics: ‘desirability as a 
friend’, ‘intelligence’, and “emotional maturity’. 

These results indicate that the Ss accepted the notes they received in a manner 
intended by the E and that their attitudes toward other group members (as well as 
the attitudes anticipated from other group members) were more favorable if they 
perceived the other members as desiring, rather than not, to participate in the group 
or if they experienced a success rather than a failure experience as a group. The 
attitudes of the Ss toward other group members paralleled the attitudes they 
expected from other group members. 


Evaluation of the group’s capability. The Ss were asked to indicate how ‘capable do 
you think this group is, compared to other groups of airmen’? The data (see 
Table 2) indicate that Ss in the Su groups rated their group as more capable than 


TABLE 2 MEANS OF THE Ss’ RATINGS OF THEIR GROUP’S CAPABILITY AND OF 
THEIR CHANCES OF WINNING A PRIZE IN EACH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
TREATMENTS 





HP HP HP HP LP LP LP LP 
HM, Su HM, Fa LM, Su LM, Fa HM, Su HM, Fa LM, Su LM, Fa oy* 


1. Group Cap- 

ability** 3-7 49 3-2 5-1 42 5-1 39 59 ‘38 
2. Chances of 

Winning*** 78 -68 80 “55 “52 -40 44 27 -08 





* The oy is derived from the ‘within-group’ variance computed during the analysis of variance of the 72 groups in 
the 2 x 2 X 2 factorial design; it is based on 64 degrees of freedom. It is computed according to the formula: 


Oy = ise 
3° 


oe * The rating scale ran from 1 (considerably above average in ability) to 9 (considerably below average in ability). 
* ‘Chances of winning’ is equivalent to ‘subjective probability’; it can range from 0 to 1. 


did subjects in the Fa groups (p<-01). The interaction between ‘perceived motiva- 
tion’ and ‘success-failure’ (p<-05) was such that LM, Su groups rated their groups 
as more capable than did the HM, Su groups, and the HM, Fa groups rated their 
groups as more capable than did the LM, Fa groups. This unexpected finding 
suggests that the anticipations of poor performance arising from the unfavorable 
notes were confirmed by the experience of failure (‘we are as bad as I thought we 
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would be’) but were reacted against as a consequence of the success experience 
(‘we must be very able to do well despite the poor motivation’). Another un- 
expected result was that the probability of prize attainment affected the S’s view 
of the capability of his group. The Ss in the HP groups judged their groups to 
be more capable than those in the LP groups (p<-05). In other terms, the Ss 
tended to attribute to their groups characteristics that were characteristics of their 
environment. 


The subjective probability of winning a prize. The Ss were asked to estimate ‘the 
chances of this group to be one of the groups to win prizes’. Each of the experi- 
mental variables produced significant differences in the expected direction; the 
largest differences were caused by the probability variables, the smallest differences 
occurred between the HM and LM groups. There were no significant interaction 
effects which suggest that, although the LM, Su groups saw themselves as more 
capable than the HM, Su groups, they did not necessarily perceive that their greater 
capabilities would be actualized in better performance. It should be noted that, 
despite the marked differences between the probabilities of winning a prize for the 
high and low probability groups as outlined by the experimental instructions, 90 
per cent versus 10 per cent, the differences in average subjective estimates were rela- 
tively small, 70 per cent versus 41 per cent (see Table 2)5. However, even if the 
obtained subjective probability values are substituted for the hypothetical values 
of Table 1, the same predictions would follow. 


Attractiveness of the prize. The Ss were asked to rate: ‘How attractive or desirable 
is the prize to you, assuming that you were assured of obtaining it?’ The average 
rating was about midway between ‘doesn’t attract me at all’ and ‘very attractive’, 
the two extreme points of the scale. Since the E had stressed his view that the prize 
was a ‘very attractive one’, the ratings of the Ss can be considered to indicate, on 
the average, only polite interest in the prize. Conversations with the Ss after the 
experiment revealed that the possible prizes, ‘a three-day pass’ or ‘five or ten dollars’, 
were not valued highly. Most of them had as much time off as they could utilize; 
for others the amount of money was too small to be of significance. 

The attractiveness of the prize was influenced by the experimental variables. 
The Ss in success groups felt the prizes were more attractive than did the Ss in 
failure groups; similarly for the Ss in the HM groups as compared with those in 
the LM groups. Although the difference between the probability groups does not 
quite reach the -05 level, there was a tendency for the HP groups to like the prize 
more than did LP groups. These results occurred despite the instructions to the 
subjects to assume that they were assured of obtaining the prize as they rated its 
attractiveness. 

These data suggest that the attractiveness of the prize reflected a perceived (and 
desired) standard for group performance. The more pride in his group and the 
more strongly motivated he perceived his fellow group members to be, the stronger 
the individual’s desire that his group achieve the symbol of recognition, the desire 
being moderated by the objective chances of success. 


5. These results suggest that the Ss translated the instructions concerning the objective chancés 
of winning a prize into some subjective statements like ‘good’ or ‘not so good’, with ‘good’ and 
‘not so good’ being variations from a ‘50-50 chance’ (with the possibility that a 50-50 chance is 
located at somewhat above 50 per cent!). 
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The perceived group standard. In addition to the ‘attractiveness of the prize’, two 
other measures have relevance to the perceived group standard for performance: 
(i) the amount of cooperativeness expected from the S by others and the amount 
he could expect from others and (ii) the S’s achievement value as expressed in his 
willingness to expend effort. Ratings by the S indicate that in the HM, as compared 
with the LM, groups the S expected more cooperativeness and also thought his 
fellow group members expected more cooperativeness from him (p<-01). Parallel 
findings were obtained when comparing the Su and Fa groups (p<-01); the differ- 
ences between the probability groups were insignificant. Similar results are found 
for the ‘willingness to expend effort’, which McClelland and his associates (6, 7) 
have found to be indicative of achievement value rather than of achievement motive. 
These findings indicate that the standards for group performance were higher in the 
HM than in the LM groups and also higher in the Su than in the Fa groups. 

It is apparent that the experimental manipulations were largely successful in 
creating the psychological variables that we hypothesized were related to member- 
ship motivation and achievement motivation. Both the ‘perceived motivation’ and 
‘success-failure’ variables had large and significant effects on variables that are 
assumed to influence membership motivation. However, the status of the ‘prob- 
ability of prize attainment’ variable is unclear: on the one hand, it can be assumed 
that it will have only weak effects on membership motivation because the prize as 
such was not strongly desired by the Ss; on the other hand, it has unexpectedly 
influenced the perception of the group’s capability which is assumed to affect 
membership motivation. The subjective estimates of probability were not as high 
in the HP or as low in the LP groups as we had expected. Nevertheless, the subjec- 
tive probability differences seem large enough and the ‘perceived group standard’ 
differences also seem large enough to lead us to expect that the predicted effects 
of the experimental manipulation upon achievement motivation would occur. 


The Strength of Membership Motive 


Several measures of the strength of membership motivation were obtained: the 
desire to continue with the group, ‘team spirit’, ‘felt obligations to others’, and the 
evaluation of how well the group did.6 The data are summarized in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 MEANS OF VARIOUS MEASURES RELATING TO STRENGTH OF MEMBERSHIP 
MOTIVATION FOR EACH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 





HP HP HP HP LP LP LP LP 
Measure HM, Su HM, Fa LM, Su LM, Fa HM, Su HM, Fa LM, Su LM, Fa 





Desire to Remain : 70 . 74 69 68 
Prefer same group . . 63 70 5:8 59 
Team Spirit 7 . 70 . 70 60 66 
Feeling of 

Obligation : ° 6-2 . 74 69 6°5 
Help received ‘ . 76 , 8-0 67 69 
How well group did 

(Collation Task) ‘ : 66 6 69 5-5 5:8 





* See footnote * of Table 2. 
** 9 represents the highest rating, 1 the lowest rating for each of the measures. 





6. The rationale for the relationship between these measures and ‘membership motivation’ is 


presented in (2). 
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Desire to leave or stay. After each task, including the ‘group intelligence test’, the 
Ss were asked: ‘If the experimenter said that you could leave now if you wished, 
what would you do—leave now or continue working with this group?’ The Ss indi- 
cated their answer on a 9-point rating scale running from ‘very much prefer to 
leave’ to ‘very much prefer to continue’. As one would expect from the high level 
of interest expressed in the notes, the average S indicated a desire to continue with 
the group. Even so, the ‘perceived motivation’ and the ‘success-failure’ variables 
produced differences in the expected direction (p<-01). The differences between the 
high and low probability groups are not quite significant statistically, although the 
Ss in the high probability groups were more inclined to stay than were the Ss in 
the low probability groups. The results described above hold consistently through- 
out the experiment—that is, for each of the administrations of the question. Similar 
significant results are obtained for the HM-LM and the Su-Fa comparisons in res- 
ponse to the following question on the final questionnaire: ‘If you were to take part 
in an experiment like this again and you had the chance of working with this group 
or with another group, which would you prefer?’ However, no differences are ob- 
tained between the high and low probability conditions. This lack of difference 
suggests that probability considerations may have been eliminated by the wording 
of the question resulting in a lack of carry-over from situation to situation of that 
component of membership motivation which is due to the chances of winning on 
a prize. 


‘Team spirit’ and ‘felt obligation to others’. As membership motive increases we 
would expect an increase both in felt obligation to help other members and in team 
spirit. The results on the relevant questions in the final questionnaire are in the pre- 
dicted direction (see Table 3). The Ss in the Su groups and the HM groups indicated 


significantly higher (p<-01) ‘team spirit’ and ‘feeling of obligation’ than did the Ss 
in the Fa and LM groups. The Ss in the HP groups indicated significantly more 
(p<-05) ‘team spirit’ but only slightly and not significantly more ‘feeling of obliga- 
tion’ than did the Ss in the LP groups. Again, these results support the hypotheses 
concerned with strength of membership motive. 


‘Help from group’ and ‘how well the group did’. On grounds we have elaborated 
elsewhere (2, 3) one could expect that the feeling of having been ‘helped by the 
group’ and the evaluation of ‘how well the group did’ would be positively related 
to the strength of membership motivation. The results on the relevant questions 
indicate that each of the three experimental variables do influence, in the predicted 
direction, the feeling that the group was helpful to one’s thinking. The Ss’ estimates 
of ‘how well the group did’ which were made after each task were also influenced 
by each of the three variables. ‘Success’ and ‘perceived favorable motivation’ pro- 
duce (p<-05) more favorable judgments of the group performance on the ‘digit- 
span’, ‘collation and uncollation’ and ‘einstellung’ tasks, whereas ‘high probability’ 
shows a significant (p<-05) positive relationship only on the ‘collation and uncolla- 
tion’ task. In all tasks, even when the effect of an experimental variable is not 
Statistically significant, the direction of the effect is as predicted. 

The results so far have indicated that the various measures relating to strength 
of membership motive are consistently and positively influenced by the initial ex- 
perience of success as a group and by the initia] perception of favorable motivation 
among the other members toward participating in the group. Strength of member- 
ship motive also seems to be positively related to the probability of prize attainment 
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but the effects of high probability, as revealed in the diverse manifestations of 
strength of membership motive, are not so consistent as are the effects of the other 
variables. The lack of strong, consistent effects of the probability variable is pos- 
sibly due to the lack of strong interest in the prize as such. 


The Strength of Achievement Motivation | 


Three different measures that are relevant to the achievement motive were 
obtained: (i) a measure of how hard the S felt he had tried to help the group work 
quickly and effectively; (ii) ratings by observers of the achievement pressure mani- 
fested by the group as they worked on each of the tasks; and (iii) measures of the 
group’s productivity on the various tasks. The three measures give somewhat in- 
consistent results. 


TABLE 4 MEANS OF VARIOUS MEASURES RELATING TO STRENGTH OF ACHIEVEMENT 
MOTIVATION FOR THE ‘GooD’ (HM, Su) GROUPS AND THE ‘Poor’ 
(LM, Fa) GROUPS FOR HIGH AND LOW OBJECTIVE PROBABILITY OF 
PRIZE ATTAINMENT 


HP LP HP LP 











Measure HM, Su HM,Su LM,Fa_ LM, Fa oy* 
A. Achievement Pressure** 
1. Collation 3-9 2:3 4-0 5:7 ‘87 
2. Uncollation 3-4 2:2 3-4 41 53 
3. Einstellung 3-4 3-0 40 49 ‘78 
4. Concept 41 31 49 5:8 "82 
5. Digit Span 3-8 3-2 3-9 47 ‘715 
B. Group Performance Measures 
1 ‘Group Intelligence’ Task*** 12:8 13-8 12-1 12-6 1-18 
2. Collation**** 350 242 279 360 57:8 
3. Uncollation**** 208 163 196 187 21-6 
4. Einstellung**** 466 403 455 515 103-2 
5. Concept**** 658 547 546 545 174-3 


C. Feeling of Trying Hard** 16 1:8 27 3-2 ‘40 





* See footnote * of Table 2. 

** 1 represents highest end of scale, 9 the lowest end of scale. 
*** The measure is the number of words found in 5 minutes. 
**** The measure is number of seconds taken to finish the task. 


The Ss in the HM, Su groups (the ‘good groups’) rated themselves as having 
tried harder than the Ss in the LM, Fa groups (the ‘poor groups’); the probability 
variable produced no significant difference and had no significant interaction. These 
results are similar to the results for ‘willingness to work hard’ which we related to 
the perceived group standard for performance. It may be that the S’s report of how 
hard he tried is also a reflection of the perceived standard for achievement rather 
than of his actual drive for achievement. 

The observers’ ratings of achievement pressure displayed by the group as it 
worked on each of the tasks, on a 9-point scale, indicate that: (a) the HM, Su groups 
showed more achievement pressure than the LM, Fa groups; and (b) there was a 
significant interaction with the probability variable such that LP, HM, Su groups 
showed moreachievement pressure than the HP, HM, Sugroups, while the HP, LM, Fa 





: 
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groups showed more achievement pressure than the LP, LM, Fa groups. The pre- 
ceding differences occurred on each of the tasks but were significant only on the 
Collating and Uncollating tasks. The results for achievement pressure support our 
hypothesis concerning achievement motivation: its best support comes from data 
on the two tasks involving physical work where ‘achievement pressure’ is likely to 
be more apparent to an external observer. 

The productivity data are somewhat ambiguous, since several of the tasks did 
not yield a simple measure of productivity. The Digit-Span task did not offer any 
reliable measure. The Einstellung and Concept-Formation tasks allowed a measure 
of the time to finish the task but this did not reflect the great differences in quality 
of performance. Only on the Collating and Uncollating tasks was ‘time taken to 
complete’ a relatively straightforward measure, since the variability in quality of 
performance on these tasks was not very great. The results indicate that the per- 
formances of LP, HM, Su groups were better than those of the HP, HM, Su on all 
the tasks (except the initial ‘group intelligence’ test), while the performances of the 
HP, LM, Fa groups tended to be better than the LP, LM, Fa groups, whenever these 
two types of group differed much in performance. The performances of the 
HP, LM, Fa groups were better than those of the HP, HM, Su but not as good as 
those of the LP, HM, Su groups. The variance of performance from group to group 
in the same experimental condition was rather large and hence the interactions 
between being a ‘good’ or ‘poor’ group and the probability variable are significant 
only for the ‘Collation’ task (p<-05). 

A product-moment correlation between the productivity score and the achieve- 
ment-pressure rating for 70 of the experimental groups for the two tasks shows 
an r of -42 (p<-01) for the uncollating task and an r of :20 (p<-10) for the collating 
task. These results suggest that there is some relationship between expenditure of 
effort and achievement pressure. The lack of a marked relationship may be due to 
the fact that performance on the various tasks seemed to be heavily influenced by 
chance factors such as a single individual’s skill. Whatever the reason for the low 
correlations, it indicates that group productivity on these tasks cannot be taken as 
a sensitive measure of achievement motivation within the group. 

To sum up, the data relevant to achievement motivation are not conclusive. 
The measures obtained from the observers’ ratings of achievement pressure and the 
group productivity measures for the non-intellectual tasks both support Hypo- 
thesis II, which predicted an interaction effect between the ‘poor’ (LM, Fa) vs. 
‘good’ (HM, Su) group distinction and the probability variable. The LP, HM, Su 
groups showed more achievement pressure and greater productivity than the 
HP, HM, Su groups, while the LP, LM, Fa groups showed less achievement pressure 
and lower productivity than the HP, LM, Fa groups. However, these results were 
not obtained from the Ss’ ratings of how hard they tried. We have suggested that 
the Ss’ ratings might reflect achievement value or the perceived group standard for 
achievement rather than the achievement motive; if so, this would provide an 
explanation for the inconsistency. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was concerned with membership motivation and achievement moti- 
vation within a group as they are affected by the following variables: (i) the objective 
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probability of |prize attainment; (ii) the past experience of success or failure as 
a group; and (ili) the perceived motivation of other group members toward parti- 
cipating in the group. With regard to membership motivation, it was hypothesized 
that it would be stronger: if an individual had experienced success rather than 
failure with his group; if he perceived other members to have favorable rather than 
unfavorable attitudes toward participating; if the probability of prize attainment 
was high rather than low (providing the prize was considered attractive). With 
regard to achievement motivation within the group, it was hypothesized that: indi- 
viduals who had experienced group success and who perceived their fellow members 
as having favorable attitudes toward participation would have a stronger achieve- 
ment motivation if the objective probability of prize attainment was low rather than 
high; on the other hand, individuals who had experienced group failure and who 
perceived their fellow members as having unfavorable attitudes toward participa- 
tion would have a stronger achievement motivation if the objective probability of 
prize attainment was high rather than low. 

Several different measures relating to strength of membership motivation were 
obtained: the member’s desire to leave or to continue with the group, his team 
spirit and his feeling of obligation as he worked, his evaluation of the helpfulness 
of the group and of the performance of the group. The data strongly support the 
hypotheses concerning the effects of success or failure and of perceived attitudes 
of other group members upon membership motivation. Although the probability 
of prize attainment influenced several of the measures, it did not have a strong 
affect upon membership motivation, possibly because the prize turned out to be 
not as attractive to our Ss as we had hoped. 

Three measures of achievement motivation were obtained: observers’ ratings of 
the achievement pressure displayed by the group as it worked on the various tasks, 
group performance scores on the various tasks, the Ss’ ratings of ‘how hard they 
had tried’. The first two measures gave results that supported our interaction hypo- 
thesis concerning achievement motivation. Significant results were obtained, how- 
ever, only for the non-intellectual tasks. The Ss’ ratings showed no interaction 
effect, but rather gave results suggesting the possibility that the ratings were measur- 
ing achievement value or the perceived group standard for achievement rather than 
achievement motive. 

Several other findings of interest were obtained: 

1. The S’s attitude toward the personal qualities of other members was influ- 
enced by the experience of group success or failure as well as by the attitudes he 
perceived the others to have toward participating in the group. 

2. The S’s evaluation of his group’s capability (as compared with other similar 
groups) was influenced by the group’s objective probability of prize attainment as 
well as by the experience of group success or failure. Groups that experienced suc- 
cess despite the low motivation of other members were rated as more capable than 
groups that had high motivation and experienced success. On the other hand, 
groups that experienced failure were rated as less capable if the motivation of the 
other members was perceived to be low rather than high. 

3. The attractiveness of the prize was positively related to the initial experience 
of group success and to the perceived favorable motivation of other group members. 
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